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PREFACE. 

This Introduction is not designed to lay stress on Ho- 
meric language as contrasted with Homeric poetry, but is 
intended to relieve the commentary of explanations of 
dialectic forms and metrical peculiarities, and to call the 
student's attention to the most noteworthy characteristics 
of Homeric style and syntax. In reading Homer, certain 
questions, which cannot be avoided, as to the origin and rela- 
tion of forms, will attract less of the pupil's attention and 
demand less of the teacher's time in the class-room if the 
facts are stated in their proper connection ; the grouping of 
these facts will make them more intelligible and more 
easily remembered. 

Some peculiarities of form have not been mentioned here, 
since they occur so seldom that they may be treated in the 
commentary just as conveniently; while for divers reasons 
other anomalies which are no more frequent have been 
discussed. Nor has the author planned to make the col- 
lection of examples complete; the student should be en- 
couraged to gather illustrations for himself. 

Most of this Introduction is of a nature to be read rather 
than committed to memory. Much of it is unnecessary for 
a beginner, but the author hopes that none* of it is beyond 
the comprehension and appreciation of the student. While 
parts of it can be made fully useful only by a wise teacher, 
most of it should be helpful to the undirected student. 

Yale College, July, 1885. 
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HOMERIC STYLE. 



§ 1. a. Translations. Matthew Arnold enumerates 
four essential characteristics of Homer's poetry : ^ " Homer / 
is rapid in his movement, Homer is plain in his words and I 
style, Homer is simple in his ideas, Homer is noble in ) 
his manner. Cowper renders him ill because he is slow 
in his movement and elaborate in his style ; Pope renders 
him ill because he is artificial both in his style and in ^ 
his words ; Chapman renders him ill because he is fantastic 
in his ideas ; Mr. Newman renders him ill because he is odd 
in his words and ignoble in his manner." Or in other words : 
" Between Cowper and Homer there is interposed the mist 
of Cowper's elaborate Miltonic manner, entirely alien to the 
flowing rapidity of Homer ; between Pope and Homer there 
is interposed the mist of Pope's literary, artificial manner, 
entirely alien to the plain naturalness of Homer's manner ; 
between Chapman and Homer there is interposed the mist , 
of the fancifulness of the Elizabethan age, entirely alien to 
the plain directness of Homer's thought and feeling ; while 
between Mr. Newman and Homer is interposed a cloud of 
more than Egyptian thickness, — namely, a manner, in Mr. 
Newman's version eminently ignoble, while Homer's manner 
is eminently noble." 

If poets and masters have thus failed, it is evident that it 
is no easy achievement to translate Homer well, to be at 
the same time rapid, plain, simple, and noble, — ov ttqx; afia 

1 Essays in Criticism, Boston, 1865, pp. 284 ff., or Studies in Celtic Literature 
and on Translating Homer, Macmillan, N.Y., 1883, pp. 138 f£. 
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irdvra hwrjaeai avrb^ ekeaOai. The beginner can at least be 
simple ; he should aim to attain the other qualities also. 

It is instructive to compare different translations of a 
famous passage, 555 ff. : — 

0)9 S' or iv ovpaviS aarpa (fxietvfjv afufn creKrjiyqv 

<j)aiv€T apLirpeirea, ore r CTrXero vrjvefio^; aiOrjp' 

eK T €(f>av€p iraaai crKOTnaX KaX irpcoove^: a/cpot 

Kol va/jrat • ovpavodev S' ap* vireppdyq acrTrero? aWfjp, 

irdvra Si r elSerac aarpa* ryeyrjOe Be re (f>piva irotfi'qv* 

Toaaa fjLecrrjyv ve&v ^Se SdvOoio podcDv 

Tpeocov Kai6vT(t)v irvph <f>aiveTo ^1X^66 l irpo, 

'XCkC ap iv irehitp irvpci, KaUro, irap Se eKdartp 

eXaro irevrriKovTa aiXai '7rvpo<; aldofiivoco. 

Unnrov hk Kpl XevKov ipeTrrofievoc xal okvpa<i, 

karaore^ irap 0)(€a'<f>LP, ivOpovov 'Hft> filfivov. 

This is translated by Chapman : ^ — 

1 The Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets, never before in any language truly 
translated, with a comment upon some of his chief places, done according to the 
Greek by George Chapman, Of this translation, A-B, H-A were published in 
1608. The first twelve books of the Iliad were published in 1610, and the 
other twelve in 1611. The first half of the Odyssey was published in 1614, and 
the rest in 1615. Chapman was about six years older than Shakespeare. The 
reader will notice that the metre is the " common metre " of our hymn-books. 

Chapman says in his " Preface to the Reader " " Alwaies conceiving how 
pedanticall and absurd an affectation it is, in the interpretation of any Author 
(much more of Homer) to turn him word for word ; when (according to Horace 
and other best lawgivers to translators) it is the part of every knowing and 
judiciall interpreter, not to follow the number and order of tlie words but the 
material things themselves, and sentences to weigh diligently ; and to clothe 
and adome them with words, and such a stile and form of oration as are most 
apt for the language into which they are converted. If I have not turned 
him in any place falsly (as all other his interpreters have in many, and most 
of his chief e places;) if I have not left behind me any of his sentence, ele- 
gancie, height, intention and invention . if in some few places ... I be somthing 
paraphrasticall and faulty; is it justice in that poore fault (if they will needs 
have it so) to drowne all the rest of my labour." 

Pope criticises Chapman's translation as "loose and rambling," and for its 
"frequent interpolations." "He appears to have had a strong affectation of 
extracting new meanings out of his author. . . . But that which is to be allowed 
him, and which very much contributed to cover his defects, is a daring, fiery 
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" Fires round about them shinde 
As when about the silver Moone, when air is free from winde, 
And stars shine cleare ; to whose sweete beames, high prospects, 

and the brows 
Of all steepe hils and pinnacles, thrust up themselves for showes ; 
And even the lowly vallies joy, to glitter in their sight, 
When the unmeasured firmament, bursts to disclose her light, 
And all the signes in heaven are scene, that glad the shepheards 

hart; 
So many fires disclosde their beames, made by the Trojan part, 
Before the face of llion; and her bright turrets show'd. 
A thousand courts of guard kept fires ; and every guard allowed 
Fiftie stout men, by whom their horse, eate oates and hard white 

corne. 
And all did wilfully expect, the silver-throned morne." 

Pope's translation^ follows : — 

" And beaming fires illumin'd all the ground. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night I 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light. 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

spirit that animates his translation, which is something like what one might 
imagine Homer himself would have writ before he arrived to years of discretion." 

^ Pope's translation of the Iliad was published in 1715-20. It is said that 
the great Bentley (see § 14 rf R.) remarked to Pope " that it was a very 
pretty poem but that he must not call it Homer." It is in such simple narra- 
tive as quoted above that Pope's style is worst ; it is best in descriptions of 
action. 

Pope says in his preface : " That which in my opinion ought to be the 
endeavour of any one who translates Homer, is above all things to keep alive 
that spirit and fire which makes his chief character. In particular places, 
where the sense can bear any doubt, to follow the strongest and most poetical, 
as most agreeing with that character. To copy him in all the variations of 
his style and the different modulations of his numbers. To preserve in the 
more active or more descriptive parts, a warmth and elevation ; in the more 
sedate or narrative, a plainness and solemnity ; in the speeches, a fulness and 
perspicuity; in the sentences [s€ntentiae\f a shortness and gravity. Not to 
neglect even the little figures and turns on the words, nor sometimes the very 
cast of the periods. Neither to omit or confound any rites or customs of 
antiquity. ... To consider him attentively in comparison with Virgil above 
all the ancients, and with Milton above all the moderns." 
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And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 
O'er the dark trees a yellow verdure shed. 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault and bless the useful light. 
So many flames before proud Hion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays : 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires, 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild. 
And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field. 
Full fifty guards each fiaming pile attend. 
Whose umber' d arms, b}' fits, thick flashes send, 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er the heaps of corn. 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn." 

Cowper's translation ^ follows : — 

" As when about the clear bright moon, the stars 
Shine in full splendour, and the winds are hush'd. 
The groves, the mountain-tops, the headland-heights 
Stand all apparent, not a vapour streaks 

1 Published in 1791. 

Cowper says in his preface : " My chief boast is that I have adhered closely 
to the original, convinced that every departure from him would be punished 
with the forfeiture of some grace or beauty for which I could offer no sub- 
stitute. ... It has been my point everywhere to be as little verbose as possible. 
... In the aifair of style, I have endeavoured neither to creep nor to bluster, 
for no author is so likely to betray his translator into both these faults as 
Homer, though himself never guilty of either. . . . The passages which will be 
least noticed . . . are those which have cost me abundantly the most labour. 
It is difficult to kill a sheep with dignity in a modem language, to flay and to 
prepare it for the table, detailing every circumstance of the process. Difficult 
also, without sinking below the level of poetry, to harness mules to a waggon, 
particularizing every article of their furniture, straps, rings, staples, and even 
the tying of the knots that kept all together. Homer, who writes always to 
the eye, with all hia sublimity and grandeur, has the minuteness of a Flemish 
painter.'* 
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The boundless blue, but ether open'd wide 
All glitters and the shepherd's heart is cheer'd ; 
So num'rous seem'd those fires between the stream 
Of Xanthus, blazing, and the fleet of Greece, 
In prospect all of Troy ; a thousand fires, 
Each watch'd by fifty warriors seated near. 
The steeds beside the chariots stood, their corn 
Chewing, and waiting till the golden thron'd 
Aurora should restore the light of da3\" 

Professor F. W. Newman's translation ^ follows : — 

'' And as around the shining Moon | the stars aloft in heaven 
Glister with radiance distinct, | when all the sk}^ is breathless. 
And every lofty peak is shown, | and headland edge and forest, 
And from behind the cloven sky | unfathom'd heaven gleameth ; 
Nor hidden any star may be ; | and joyful is the shepherd ; 
So many fires betwixt the streams | of Xanthos and the galleys. 
Shone then in front of Ilion, | by hands of Troians kindled. 
A thousand fires along the plain, | I say, that night were burning. 
And close to every glaring blaze | sat fifty men in armour. 
And by their chariots the steeds | rye and white barley munching. 
Stood waiting till the Queen of Morn | fair-thron'd should rise 
before them." 

Lord Derby's translation ^ follows: — 

" As when in Heav'n, around the glitt'ring moon 
The stars shine bright amid the breathless air ; 
And ev'ry crag and ev'ry jutting peak 

1 Published in 1856. 

This has received perhaps undue distinction from the criticisms of Matthew 
Arnold. The translator says : " To the metre which I have myself adopted, 
I was brought by a series of argument and experiment, and was^ afterwards 
gratified to find that I had exactly alighted on the modern Greek Epic metre. 
It is also the metre of the American Yankee Doodle, which some have ignor- 
antly made an objection : as if the metre of the Frogs and' Mice and of the 
Margites, were not that of the Iliad. Of course no metre can be popular, 
without being applicable to low treatment ; indeed without being liable to 
degenerate into doggrel in unskilful hands." 

- Published in 1865. 
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Stands boldly forth, and ev'ry forest glade ; 
Ev'n to the gates of Heav'n is open'd wide 
The boundless sky ; shines each particular star 
Distinct ; joy fills the gazing shepherd's heart. 
So bright, so thickly scattered o'er the plain. 
Before the walls of Troy, between the ships 
And Xanthus' stream, the Trojan watchfires blaz'd. 
A thousand fires burnt brightly ; and round each 
Sat fifty warriors in the ruddy glare ; 
With store of provender before them laid, 
Barley and rye, the tether'd horses stood 
Beside the cars, and waited for the mom." 

Bryant's translation ^ follows : — 

" As when in heaven the stars look brightly forth 
Eound the clear-shining moon, while not a breeze 
Stirs in the depths of air, and all the stars 
Are seen, and gladness fills the shepherd's heart, 
So many fires in sight of Ilium blazed. 
Lit by the sons of Troy, between the ships 
And eddying Xanthus : on the plain there shone 
A thousand ; fifty warriors by each fire 
Sat in its light. Their steeds beside the cars — 
Champing their oats and their white barley — stood, 
And waited for the golden morn to rise." 

Tennyson translates : — 

"As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart : 
So many a fire between the ships and stream 
Of Xanthus blazed before the towers of Troy, 
A thousand on the plain ; and close by each 

1 Published in 1870. 
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Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fire ; 

And champing golden grain, the horses stood 

Hard by tlieir chariots, waiting for the dawn.*' 

Matthew Arnold translates the last verses in hexameters : — 

" So shone foi-th, in front of Troy, by the bed of the Xanthus, 
Between that and the ships, the Trojans' numerous fires. 
In the plain there were kindled a thousand fires : b}- each one 
There sat fifty men in the ruddy light of the fire : 
By their chariots stood the steeds and champed the white barley 
While their masters sat by the fire and waited for Morning." 
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Chakge of Subject. Homer composed for quick- 
minded hearers, who were ready to apprehend a change of 
subject even when it was marked by no pronoun, as ^ ol a/M 
ai6ofieva<; BatSa^ (f^epe Kai i fiaXto'Ta \ Bfjucodayp <f>c\€€aK€, /cal 
€Tp€ff>€ TVT0OV iovTa a 434 f. she bore for him the burning 
torch and (i.e, for') he loved her moat of all the female ser- 
vants^ and (ix, for) she was his nurse tvhen he was a child ; 
eyev TraXat w Wvpev ^ 871 he (Meriones) long had been hold- 
ing while he (Teucer) was taking aim ; irpiv y ^^ KaTaKra/Juev 
rjk /car aicprj^ \ ^Wiov aliretvffv eXeetv fcrdaOaL re iroXiTa^ 
O 557 before either we slay the Greeks or they capture 
lofty Ilios and the citizens are slain. Still more striking is 
the change in /SovXoifiTjp k€ . . reOvafiev rj raZe . . €p*y opd- 
acrOat, \ ^eivov^ re arvfjieXL^ofiivov^ Sfitpd^ re yvvaiKa^: \ pva-rd- 
^ovTa<; deiKeXiG)^ Kara Bcofiara KaXd, | Kal olvov Bia(f)V(ra'6fi€Pov, 
Kol alrov eBovra^; ir 106 ff. I should rather die than see these 
deeds^ — guests struck^ suitors abusing the maids^ wine wasted^ 
suitors devouring the food, where the poet was sure that his 
hearers would not construe pvardl^ovTa^ and eBovra^ with 
f etVou?, but would supply fivrja-rrjpaf; from the context. 

c. Direct Discourse. Like the writers of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and as in the simple style of ballads and fairy tales and 
the conversation of children and uneducated persons, the 
Homeric poet avoids the use of indirect discourse ; he has no 
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long passages in oratio ohliqua^ in the manner of the reported 
speeches in Caesar's Commentaries. He passes quickly from 
indirect to direct discourse,^ as eTrel irpo ol ecTrofiev r}/i€L<; \ 
fiTjT avTOv KTelveLv fiijTe fivdaadai aKOiriv, \ etc yap ^OpecTao 
Ti(TL<; eaaerai ktX. a 37 fF. since we told Mm heforehand not to 
9lay the man himself and not to woo his wife^ for from Orestes 
shall (for should^ vengeance come^ etc. Contrast o yap ^X0e 
6oa<; iirl jnja<; ^A'^aicov \ . . xal Xiaaero 7rdvTa<; ^K'^aiovf; \ 
. . vjuv fiev 0€ol Botev ^OXvfiTna Scofiar exovre^ \ iKirepaat 
UptafMOLO itoXlv, eS S' ocfcaS' Ixea-OaL • | TralSa S* i/iol XvaauTe 
<j>tXr)v Ta B* aTTOLva B€)(€0'dai, | d^ofievoi Afco? vtov, ifcrj^oXov 
^AiroXXcova A 12 fF. with its paraphrase which uses indirect 
discourse, iXdcov 6 tepev^ €V)(€to iKeivot^ fiev tov<; Oeoif^ Bovvat 
kX6vTa<; rrjv Tpoiav avTOv<; acoOrjvac, rrjv Be dvyarepa oi Xvaai 
Be^a/jbivov^ aTroiva xal rov deov alBeaOevTa^ ktX, in Plato Rep. 
Ill 393 E. 

d. Principal Clauses. Similar to this avoidance of 
indirect discourse is the poet's frequent and ready transition 
from a subordinate to a principal clause, as 09 fieya iravrcov | 
^Apyeicop Kpareei Kai ol TreiOovrac ^A^aioi A .78 f . who rules 
with might over all the Argives and him (for whom^ the 
Achaeans obey ; 09 fidXa iroXXd \ TcXdr^^Qr) . . iroKKa 8' o 7' 
eV TTovTcp irdOev aXyea a IS. who was driven on many wander- 
ings . . and he suffered many woes upon the sea ; MevTcop 09 
p ^OBvarjo^ dfiv/jLOvo^ ^ev eTatpo^ \ Kai ol (Mentor) mv iv vrjv- 
a\v iireTpeirev (jsc. Odysseus) oIkov diravTa ^ 225 f., o5 eiri 
iroXXd fioyrjaa, Boaav Be fioc vte^ ^Ay^aiojv A 162. 

e. Thus the poet deserts the participial for a finite construc- 
tion, as ^^FiKTopa S* ev ireBitp cBe xeifievov • dfMcfA S' eralpoL \ eiaro 
O 9 f. he saw Hector lying on the plaiyi^ while his comrades were 



1 So in other early poets as jJ/)«* trn ^rjdrt TreTrovOa, k^tti \ 87;3t€ KdKrjfit, \ 
KoTTi fiot fidKitrra 04\c0 y€v4(T0at \ /jLaiv6\<f O^fiq) • rlua Zridre Ilsldw \ fials Jkyqv is 
ahv <f>t\6Taraj t^s (r* 5 | 'V<iir<l>* k^iKiiei; Sappho i 16 ff. thou didst ask me what I 
suffer and why I call thee, . . whom dost thou desire that Persuasion should lead 
to thy love, etc. 
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seated around him (for xal kraipov^ rjfMevov^^ ; fivrja-rijpe^ vy^- 
pidovTO I eadTC ar/opevovT€(;, xaKa Sk (fypeal ^vaaoiofievov p 65 f . 
(for ^vaa-oBofMevovre^ planning in the depth of their hearts^. 
Of. jouvd^ofJiaL . . I eardfievac KpaT€pa)<;, /irjS^ TpcoTrdaOe (jyo- 
^ovhe O 665 f. I beseech you to stand stoutly^ nor turn to flight; 
lolaiv T€ TCTvaKOfMevoc Xdeaai r e/SaWov T 80, where re . . re 
mark the imperfect as correlative with the participle. 
^y^. Order of Words. The simplicity of the Homeric 
order of words is most clearly seen by comparing a passage 
of Homer with a similar passage of a later Greek poet or of 
Vergil. Many verses of the Iliad and Odyssey can be trans- 
lated into English, word for word as they stand, as at'xp^eff* 
69 ^tjfirjp leprfv ttoXlv 'HertftJi^o?, | rrjv Be BieTrpddofiiv re KaX 
rjyo/iev evOaBe Trdvra. \ , . eK S* eXov ^KrpeiBri ^pvarjiBa KaWi- 
Trdprjov fcrX, A 366 ff. When the order differs essentially 
from the English there are generally rhetorical or poetical 
reasons why the order is what it is ; no one should suppose 
that the metre compelled the poet to adopt an arrangement 
of words that was not natural and did not please him. The 
verse gave prominence not merely to the first word but often 
to the word before the principal caesural pause (§ 40). 

gr. The thought of each Homeric verse is somewhat more 
independent than is the case in later poetry. Other things 
being equal, a word should be construed with words in the 
same rather than in another verse. Rarely does a descriptive 
adjective at the close of one verse agree directly with a noun 
at the beginning of the next (as '^efieri^ov eir uKpo) | p^etXet 
i(f}€crTaoT€(; M 51 f. or etXeTO KaXrjv \ d^ivrjv €V')(aXKov N 611). 
h. A noun at the close of one verse often has an adjective 
apparently in agreement with it at the beginning of the next 
verse, but this adjective may be regarded as in apposition 
with the noun ; it frequently serves to form a closer connec- 
tion with a following amplifying clause, as ^rfviv deuBe Bed . . | 
ovKofievrjv, ^ fivpi 'A^aiot? dXye eOrjKev A 1 f., where the rela- 
tive clause explains ovXofMevrfv : the wrath was mortal^ deadly^ 
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because it brought ten thousand woes upon the Achaeans. 
So a few verses later, vovaov dva arparov &pae KaKifjv, oXifcovro 
Be Xaol A 10, the position of the adjective KaKiffv is explained 
by its connection with the thought of the following clause. 
Cf, vyiTTLOL dl Kara ^ov^ 'Tirepiovo^ rjeXioco \ rjaOtov a 8, the 
companions of Odysseus were fools in that they devoured the 
cattle of Hyperion ; ^art? . . | iaffX^ y(aipova'Lv Be irarfjp koX 
TTOTvia fM^rrjp f 30; vvv aire fxiv vie? 'A^atwi/ | iv iraXdpLri<; 
(f)op€Ovac BiKaairokoL oX t€ Qep^iaTa^ \ irpo^ A to? elpvarai 
A 237 £F., where BcKaairokoL is explained by the following 
clause. Sometimes a word is reserved for the beginning of a 
verse in order to mark a contrast with what follows, as avrdp 
eTrel Bi) T€L)(p<; eTreaavfievov^i ivorjaev \ Tp&a^, drap ^avaw 
^eveTo laxv re ^6/3o^ re O 395 f., where the order of the 
words sets Tp&a<i into an antithesis with Aavacov, — dfn^ore- 
pa^ . . y(eLpa<; efiapirrev \ CKair), Be^crepy B* ap* dir &fi(ov alvvro 
To^a ^ 489 f. avTov thus often contrasts a man with his 
companions or possessions, as aTro fiev ^vXa eifuira Bvaco \ 
avTov Be KXaiovra 0od^ iirl jrfja^ d<f>J]a(o B 261 ff. ; ey;^09 fjuev p 
eo'T'qae . . | avrqv S' €9 dpovov elaev a 127 ff. 

L The first words of successive verses occasionally carry 
the burden of thought, as T\avKo<; . . | 'Icfylvoov ^dXe . . | Ae^id- 
Br)v . . I &p.ov H 13 ff. GlaucuB . . hit Iphinous . . son of Dexias 
on the shoulder. 

j. The subject of the sentence usually precedes its verb. 
Almost every exception to this remark is found either at the 
close of the verse, or less frequently before the principal 
caesura (where the same metrical freedom was allowed as at 
the end of the verse, § 41 a 3). 

k. In order to give prominence to an important word, it is 
sometimes placed before the relative word of the clause to 
which it belongs, as cracoT€po<; &<; fce verjai A 32 ; KeWc Be fi 
0)9 irepdaete ^ 297. This is especially frequent when the sub- 
ordinate clause precedes the principal sentence, as "^E/crcijp S 
ct)9 ^Katd(; re TrvXa^ . . iKavev \ dfjxf} apa ficp . . deov kt\» Z 237. 
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1. Adnominal genitives, like adjectives, generally precede 
their noun, except at the close of the verse or before a caesu- 
ral pause, but there are many exceptions to the rule in the 
case of adjectives, principally perhaps where the adjective 
and substantive are closely connected. A preposition often 
stands between the adjective and noun, as ^vae^p dvct (tk7\- 
TTTp^ A 15, 6ocL<; iirl vrja<; A 12 ; rjfieTepf^ ivl oixq) A 30 ; or 
V7]a<; €7rc y7uL<t>vpd<; V 119. The infinitive generally follows 
the verb on which it depends. 

m. When a noun is modified by two adjectives, it fre- 
quently is preceded by one and followed by the other, as Oof) 
Trapd vr)l fjbekaivrj A 300 ; iroXvv ofju^pov d0€a'<l>aTov K 6. So 
in English poetry "human face divine," "purest ray serene," 
"old man eloquent." 

n. Epithets. Often three or more epithets are used with 
one noun, as eiKero S* oKKCfiov ey^o? dxa'^ivov o^ei j(a\K^f \ 
Ppi6v /xeya a-Ti^apov a 99 f. ; ov tl 7r€pi7r\rjdr)<; Xlrjv roaov, 
aXV dr/a07) fjuev, \ €v/3oto<; €VfjirjXo<i, olvoirXrjBrj^; iroXvirvpo^ 

405 f. (But in the first three books of the Iliad as many 
as three adjectives are rarely found with one noun.) Often 
two of the epithets begin a verse, as e? Bpovov elaev dycov . . | 
KoXov SacBdXeov a 130 f. ; ^opfjuiyyi Xiyelr) \ fcaXfj SaiSaXetf 

1 186 f. ; KaXd TreBiXa \ dfju/Spoaia ')(pya'€La e 44 f. ; e? ddXa" 
fjLov Kare^rjaero fC7)(0€VTa \ xeSpivov v'>^6po<f>ov XI 191 f. 

o. As is seen from the foregoing examples, the poet does 
not use Kai to connect epitheta ornantia. 
"^^p. These ornamental epithets frequently have reference to 
the most marked natural characteristics of an object rather 
than to a particular occasion. The ships are swift (Boa'C) 
even when they are drawn up on land (A 300 and passim^ ; 
clothing is a-iyaXoevra even when it is soiled (f 26); Aegis- 
thus is called honorable, blameless (dfivficov, a 29) in the very 
breath in which he is rebuked for wooing Agamemnon's wife 
and killing the king of men himself; Polyphemus lifts his 
hands to the starry heaven (€t9 ovpavbv darepoevra i 527) in 
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broad daj^light. The sea is 7ro\v(f)\oia'/3o<;, ^^'^^qeaaa, evpviropof;, 
drpvyero^, a0e<7-(f)aTO(;, iroXcr^j, yXavK'^. Rarely would one of 
these epithets be used to give a characteristic of the sea at a 
special time. It is in imitation of Homer that Theocritus, 
Id. I 58, calls milk Xcvkov^ — of course, not to distinguish 
white milk from milk of another color but to bring the object 
vividly before the mind by mentioning a quality of it which 
all would recognize as belonging to the nature of the object. 
The choice among these stereotyped conventional epithets 
was often determined by the convenience of metre or rhythm 
(see § 4 6 f.). It should be noted that of the epithets of the 
sea only two (aT/ov7€T09, evpviropo^) have the same metrical 
value. 

'y^. Almost every prominent person in the poems has some 
special epithet or epithets. Pope calls these "a sort of 
supernumerary pictures of the persons or things they are 
joined to. We see the motion of Hector's plumes in the 
epithet Kopvdaioko^y No one but Athena is yXavKCJirt^; and 
the adjective becomes virtually a proper name, as 7 135. 
She bears this epithet 90 times, generally in the phrase Oea 
y\avK6i)7ri<; ^AOrjvrj. She is na\Xa9 ^Adrjvr] 41 times. Zeus 
is P€(f)€\rjy€p€Ta Zev^ 30 times, ipiySoviro^ iroai^ ^^Hprj^i 7 times, 
evpvoira Zei/9 20 times, firjrUTa Zev^ 19 times, alyLO')(o^ (gci^" 
erally in the genitive, alyco'x^oLo^ 54 times, Trarrjp avBpwp re 
0€&p T€ 15 times. Poseidon is yaitjo'x^of; ivvoa-iyaio^ 8 times, 
UoaeiBdcov ivoaL')(j9(ov 24 times. Hera with a few mortal 
women shares the by-name Xef/coiXei/o? (24 times, generally 
in the phrase dea \€VKd)\evo<; '^Uprj^, and she is ^SowTrt? irorvia 
'^Hprj 14 times. The Achaeans are ivKvijfitSe^ ^A.')(aioi 36 times, 
Kaprf KOfjLocovref; 29 times, in the genitive 'A^atwz/ 'xci\ko)(^ctcovcov 
24 times, vU^ 'Ap^atwz; 64 times, \ao9 'A^^atwj; 22 times, Kovpoi 
^A'x^aicov 9 times. Agamemnon is dva^ dvhpwv forty-five times 
in the Iliad and thrice in the Odyssey, while this title is given 
to only five other chiefs, once to each. Achilles is irohapKr]^ 
hlo^ *A;j^tXXei;9 21 times, iroha^ onKif^ 'A^tWeu? 30 times. 
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7roB(OK€0^ AlaKiSao 10 times, iroBcoKea UrfKeicava 10 times. 
Odysseus is 7ro\vT\a<; S409 ^OSv<T<Tev<; 42 times, TroXufjbrjrcf; 
^OBvaa-ev^ 78 times, ^OBvaa-rjo^ deloLO 27 times, AaepTLdBeo) 
'Ohva-Tjo^ 11 times, iroXvfirj'xav ^OBvaaev 24 times. Iris, the 
messenger of the gods in the Iliad, is irohrivefio^ oDKea *I/oa9 
9 times. Hector is KopvOaioXo^ 37 times, <f>aihifio^ '^^KTcop 
30 times. 

^/T. The situation of the moment seems sometimes to con- 
tradict the epithet, as rov Be IBodv plyrjcre /Sotfv dyaOcx; Ato/iT^Si;? 
E 596 at sight of him Diomed good at the war cry shuddered. 
y^s. Synonymous Expressions. The poet is fond of a 
cumulation of synonymous or nearly synonymous expres- 
sions, many of which remind the reader of redundant legal 
expressions, as ^(ovrjcra^ Trpoa-rjvBa A 201 lifted up his voice 
and addressed her; e7ro9 t e<f>aT €K t ovofia^ev A 361 spoke 
a word and called upon him; ifiev ^ojvto^ koX eirl x^ovl 
BepKOjJLevoio A 88 ; dirptdrrjv dvdiroivov A 99, tS)v ov tl fMera- 
TpeTTTj oiS* dXeyi^ei^ A 160, 7r6\€fioi re P'd-)(aL re A 177, irdvTcov 
/JL€V Kpareetv iOiXec irdvreaa-L S' dpdacrecv, \ ird<7i Be arj/iaivecv 
A 288 f., oijT etpofiai ovre /zeraWft) A 553, oyjreai et k idekrjo'Oa 
Kal ec Kev tol tcl fiefirfKrf A 353, riyriTope^ rjBe fieBovre^ B 79, 
afipofjLOL av[a')(OL N 41, o\^(p re ifKovrcp re fl 536, diaTO<; 
aTTVCTTo^; a 242, vrjirevOe^ r d-)(pX6v re B 221, dpprjKTOV^ dXvTov; 
275. Sometimes the same stem is repeated for emphasis, ^ J.<y 
in a different form, as oylrifiov oy^ireKea-rov B 325, Kelro fieya^ J-^, 

fieyaXoyaTL S 26, dirdikeTO \vypS okeBpcp y 87. j^ ^ . 

— y^. Epexegesis. a clause is often added epexegetically, ■ 
to explain a preceding clause or word, as vqfieprea ^ovXtjp, | 
voaTov ^OBva-a-rjo^ TaXaaL<f>povo^, &^ k€ verjraL a 86 f., where 
vocTTov is in apposition with ^ovXrjv and is itself explained 
by w? Ke verjrai, — Trarpocfyovija . . ol irarepa kKvtov cKra 
a 299 f. ; fjLrjvcv . . ovXofievrjv ^ fjuvpC 'A;3^afco?9 aXye eOrjKev 
A 1 f . ; Tel'xp^i dpeiov o k dvBpdtn Xoiyov dfivvcu O 736 a better 
wall (namely, one) which would ward off destruction from the 
men ; yiyvopivt^ . . ore fiLv tckc fiT^rjjp tj 198 ; rd re Bcjp* ^A.<f>po- 
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Sltt)^, I 7] T€ KOfjLT) TO T€ eZSo? F 54 f . ; apcTTjv CTjv (fyacvefiev rj 
TOi OTTTjhel 6 237 ; el fjuev Sfj vvv tovto (fylXov fiaKapea-ai Oeol- 
<Tiv, I voaTrjaai ^Ohvarja irokv^pova ovhe SpfMovSe kt\. a 82. 
For explanatory asyndeton, see § 2 m. 

u. The species often follows in apposition with the genus, 
as KVfiara fjuaKpa 0a\da'arf<; | ttovtov ^iKapioco B 144 f. ; ^iprj^ [ 
KLpKo^ 1/ 86 f. ; ySoO? I ravpof; B 480 f . ; <rvo<; Koirpov P 21 ; opvi- 
(TLv alyvTriotatv H 59. Cf, efcrodev aXXcov \ fMvrjaTrjpcov a 132 f. 
apart from the others^ the suitors^ and the epexegetical use of 
the infinitive, as epiBc ^vvirjKc fidy^^eaOat A 8 brought together 
in strife, to contend. 

V. Thus also the part of the mind or body which is em- 
ployed or especially affected is mentioned, as ovk ^Kyafie^vovi 
rfvhave 0vfi<p A 24, 'x^co6fM€vo<; Krjp A 44, Ke^apoLaro dvfi^ A 256, 
iv 6(f)6a\fio2o'iv opaaOai F 306, iroaX irpo^i^d^ N 158, irdOev 
aXyea ov Kara dvfMov a 4. 

w. Stereotyped Expressions. The same expressions 
recur under similar circumstances. We find a stereotyped 
description of a feast and of the preparations for it, of the 
breaking of day and of the approach of night, of doffing or 
donning sandals and armor ; there are conventional expressions 
for setting out on a journey, for an attack in battle, for the fall 
and death of a warrior, for lying down to rest. Speeches are 
introduced and followed by set verses, as teal fMiv (or acfyea^^ 
(fxovrjaa^ eirea Trrepoevra irpoarjifha A 201, and in fifty other 
places ; o a^tv ev (jypovecov dyopija'aTo Kal fieTeeiirev A 73 and 
in fourteen other places, while the second hemistich is found 
several times in other combinations \ fj roi o y w? eliroDv Kar 
dp ^fero, Tolat 8' dviarv A 68, 101, B 76, H 354, 365, ^S 224. 
These stereotyped verses have been compared with the fre- 
quently recurring "And Job answered and said," "Then 
Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said," of the book of 
Job, and with the set form in which the reports of the mes- 
sengers were brought to the man of Uz, — each of the four 
reports ending " and I only am escaped alone to tell thee." 
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O^ 2. a. Parechesis, Onomatopoeia, etc. The poet seems 
to have looked with indifference on the similarity of sound 
in neighboring words. He does not appear to have designed 
the rhyme in itceaOai, hi)(ea6ai A 19 f., Bcoaeij aira>aei A 96 f., 
^eovaa, rcKovaa A 413 f., epvaaav, Tdwaa-av A 485 f., or in 
instances like H 9 ff., where three successive verses rhyme, 
ending koto, tTTTroBafioio, koto, or between the two hemistichs 
of a verse, as ecTrere vvv fioi Movaai ^OXvfiiria Scofiar expv- 
aai B 484. 

Most examples of parechesis Qiraprjxw^'^^ ^^^ alliteration 
are probably accidental, as iroXkeayv iK iro\i<ov B 131, i<; 7ro\e- 
fiov ir(o\ri(T€aL E 350, Keivo^ ye iocKort KCirat a 46, dfuf)' ^OSvaijt 
Bat(f}povi BalcTai fjTop a 48, Saa-<rdfjL€voi haivvvr ipiKvhea Saira 
7 66, Trarpi re crc3 fiiya Tnjfia ttoXtjI re iravrl re hrjfiip V 50. 

b. Occasionally an onoraatopoetic (jovofiaToiroua)', imitative 
expression is used, giving a kind of echo in the sound, as 
rpcxOd T€ Koi TCTpaxOd F 363, of the breaking of the sword 
of Menelaus ; iroWa S' avavra xdravra irdpavrd re ho'xjiid 
T ffXOov '^ 116, of the men and mules going up hill and 
down, over a rough road for wood ; ck Se Xpv<rr)U vqo^ ^rj 
TTovTOTTopoto A 439, whcrc a vivid imagination may perhaps 
hear the measured steps of the damsel as she leaves the ship, 
with a quick rush at the close; Kv/iara 7ra(f)\d^ovTa ttoXu- 
^XoiajSoio daXda-ar)^ N 798 ; avri^ eireira irehovhe KvXivhero 
\da<; dvaiBijf; X 598, of the rolling back of the stone which 
Sisyphus in Hades was continually urging to the summit of 
a hill. 

c. The poet plays occasionally on the names of his heroes, 
as Ilp66oo<; 0oo<; ^ycfiovevev B 758 (" swift by nature as well as 
by name ") ; TXrjTroXefiov . . • rXrujitOva 0vfji6v €j((ov E 668 ff. ; 
lEtV7r€L0€i irelOovTO co 465 f. ; '^^KTOp . . <l>rj<; irov arep Xa&v ird- 
Xiv i^€fi€p E 472 f., and ej^e? 8' dXo'Xpv^ KcBva^; xal vqirta reKva 
fl 730 (Andromache is grieving for her dead husband), where 
e^ifiev and e'^e^ seem to be selected with reference to the 
assumed etymology of ''E/ctco/o. Possibly there is a play on 
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the name of Odysseus in oij vv r ^Ohvaaev^ , . ri vv oi tocov 
wSucrao ZeO a 60 ff. ; his name is explained (with doubtless 
incorrect etymology) where his grandfather bestows it upon 
him, oBvaadfJ^vof; roS* Ikovw . . t^ S' 'OSvcreuv ovofi eaTO) eTToi- 
vvfjbov T 407 ff. ; cf, oSvaavTo yap aifrS (Odysseus) | ZeiJ? re 
Kal 'H€\*09 T 275 f., wSe IIoaeiBdoyv ivo<TL)(0o)v \ oyBvaaT eKTrd- 
y\(o<; € 339 f. 

d. The trick is well known which Odysseus played on 
Polyphemus by assuming the name 05x^9, c 366, 408; cf, 
the pun on fjurj Tt<; and fjurJTif;, i 410, 414 : et fxev Brj fMij tl^ a-e 
^La^erai . . ifiov S* iyeXaaae <f>i\ov icrfp | ct)9 ovofi i^aTrdrrjaev 
ifjLov KoX firjTL^ afjLVficov. Another celebrated passage is con- 

y corning the ivory and horn gates of the dreams : ot fiev [pvei" 
poC\ K eXOcoai Sia Trpiarov eKki^avro^, | oX p ikecfyaipovrai, . • 
oi Be Bca ^€<TTO)v KCpdcop ekOcoai dvpa^e, \ oX p ervfjua Kpaivova-v 
T 564 ff. But it is improbable that the similarity of sound is 
intentional in e^ero (Helen) B* iv KkiafjuS, viro Be Oprjw^ iroalp 
(for the feet) ^ev. \ avrUa S' rf y iireea-cn ttoo-lv (husband) 
ipeetvev exaara B 136 f., or Xixro (counted) 8' dpidfiov . . eireira 
Be XexTo (lay down) teal auro^ B 451, 453. 

e. Comparisons. A notable characteristic of Homeric 
style is the comparison. This is designed to throw into high 
relief some point in the action narrated ; it often relieves 
the monotony of the description of a battle. But the poet 
is not always satisfied to illustrate the particular point for 
which the comparison is introduced ; he often completes the 
picture by adding touches which have nothing to do with 
the narrative, and is sometimes drawn on to add a new point 
of comparison, as N 492 ff. There the Trojans are described 
as following their leader, as sheep follow their bell-wether. 
This scene is completed by adding to. the original com- 
parison the thought of the joy in the shepherd's heart as 
he watches his orderly flock, and this suggests the second 
comparison : " So Aeneas rejoiced at seeing the sojdiers fol- 
low him," 
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f. Illustrations are furnished by all experiences of life, from 
the lightning of Zeus and the conflict of opposing Vinds, 
from the snow-storm and the mountain torrent, to a child 
playing with the sand on the seashore, and a little girl cling- 
ing to her mother's gown ; from lions and eagles, to a stub- 
born ass which refuses to be driven from a cornfield by chil- 
dren, and to a greedy fly ; from the evening star to women 
wrangling in the street. The lion is a special favorite, and 
appears in comparisons thirty times in the Iliad. The Iliad 
has but few illustrations drawn from the actions of men, such 
as weaving (^ 760 ff.), tanning (P 389 ff.), or the grief of a 
father for his dead son (^ 222 ff., cf. the delight of children 
at their father's recovery from wasting disease, e 394 ff.) ; 
and but one from the operations of the mind (O 80 ff.), 
where a traveler thinks of different places in rapid suc- 
cession. 

g. Homer, like Milton, could not think of an army in 
motion without thinking of its resemblance to something 
else. Just before the Catalogue of the Ships, the movements 
of the Achaean armies are described by six detailed com- 
parisons, B 455-483 : the brightness of their armor is com- 
pared with the gleam of fire upon the mountains ; their noisy 
tumult, with the clamor of cranes or swans on the Asian 
plain ; in multitude, they are as the innumerable leaves and 
flowers of spring-time ; they are impetuous and bold as the 
eager flies around the farm buildings; they are marshalled 
by their leaders as flocks of goats by their herds; their 
leader (Agamemnon) is like to Zeus, to Ares, to Poseidon, 
— he is preeminent among the heroes as a bull in a herd of 
cattle. 

h. The Iliad has 182 detailed comparisons, 17 briefer (as 
Traialv ioiKOTe^; '^yopdao'Oe \ vr}7rcdy(pc<; oU oij tc fieXei irokefiTjia 
epya B 337 f.), and 28 of the briefest sort ; the Odyssey has 
39 detailed comparisons, 6 briefer, and 13 very brief. The 
first book of the Iliad has only two comparisons, and those 
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of the briefest, 6 S' ijce vvktI iotKw A 47, ?)i5t' ofMi'^^rf A 359. 
All the other books of the Iliad contain detailed compari- 
sons ; n and P have 20 each, N and O have 15 each, A has 14. 
^ i. In comparisons, the poet sometimes makes reference to 
customs that do not seem to have prevailed in the siege of 
Troy : to riding on horseback (O 679), to the use of a kettle 
for boiling meat (<I> 362), to the use of the trumpet in war 
(S 219). This seems to imply a consciousness of change of 
customs between heroic and Homeric times. 

j. Comparisons are introduced by &9 re, i? el, ci? ore, a>9 
irep kt\. 

Praepositive m is not used in comparisons. In the briefest 
comparisons, postpositive m is often used, generally length- 
ening the preceding syllable (§§ 12 Z, 41 w). 

k. The aorist indicative (the so-called Gnomic aorist) is 
often used in comparisons. The imperfect is found but 
twice (O 274, 4> 495). 

1. Asyndeton. In the Homeric period more frequently 
than in later Greek, sentences were left unconnected by 
conjunctions, i.e. asyndeton (H. 1039) was allowed more 
freely. It has been noticed above that ornamental epithets 
are not connected by Kai\ and sometimes in animated dis- 
course the poet uses no conjunction between clauses or 
words, as airpidrr^v avdiroivov A 99. 

m. Asyndeton of sentences is most frequent where the 
second sentence explains the first and is in a kind of apposi- 
tion with it, repeating the thought in a different form : dWa 
fcal 0)9 ideXco hofievai iraKiv el to y dfiecvov • | ^ovkofM iyo) 
\aov (Toov efifxevai rj diroXeaOai A 116 f., w Troiroiy 17 fieya Trip- 
6o<; ^Ay^aciBa yalav iKdvei • | rj kcv yrjO^aac Jlpiafw^; Upid/Jboio 
T€ 7ratSe9 A 254 f., aW' oS' dprjp idekei irepl irdvrcov efM/juevat 
dWcov, I TrdvTcov fiev Kparieip iffeXei irdvTeaai S* avdaaeiv 
A 287 f. In B 299, rXrjTe (f)l\oc xal fieivar iirl ypovov gives 
the sum of the preceding sentence, and the asyndeton marks 
the speaker's warmth of feeling. Thus the second sentence 
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may express the result of the former, as ^elve Kafc&f; avhpwv 
To^d^eai • (therefore) ovkct diffXcov \ aXXcov avrido'eL^ j^ 27 f. 
An adversative relation is occasionally expressed by asynde- 
ton, especially with 76 fiev in the second clause, as B 703, 
E 516, fl 642. 

n. The absence of a conjunction often gives rapidity to 
tl^e style and thus is found often where the second sentence 
begins with avrUa or alyjra, as el S' aye fjurjv 7reiprj<rat , . al-^/ra 
TOL alfia Kckaivov iptorjaei irepl Bovpi A 302 f., avriKa Kepro- 
fjLLOLaL Aia ILpovlcava TrpoarjvSa A 539, cf, B 442. For the 
tone of rapidity thus given to a narration, cf. SovTrrja-ev Bk 
7r€<rd)v, dpd^rjae Bk reifxe i^r avr^ • | acfMarl oi hevovTO KOfjuat 
kt\. P 50 f . 

Conjunctions are often omitted in excitement, as when 
Achilles sees the flame flickering among the ships of the 
Achaeans and calls to Patroclus opaeo Bioyeve^ narpo^cXe/? 
. . I Xevo-aco Br) irapd vrjual irvpo^ Brjloio Ico^v \ fifj Brj v7]a<; 
€\o)(rt . . I Biio-eo reu'^ea daaaov 11 126 ff. . > 

o. Chiasmus.^ For emphasis, the poet sometimes so ar- 
ranges the words of two clauses that the extremes, as also the 
means, are correlative with or are contrasted with each other, 
as iralBd re aol dyefiev, ^oi^(p ff* leprjv eKaTOfjLJSrjv A 443, 
where iralBa and efcarofM^rjv, aoi and ^oi^(p respectively are 
contrasted. Cf. w^ ^A^^tXija | rifiqa-jf^ oXiajf^; Bh iroXea^ A 
558 f., Bvafieveaiv fiev y(dp/JLa, KaTrj(f>€Lrjv Bk aol avr^ V 51, cipv^ 
€T€pov XevKov, ireprjv Be fiiXaivav^ \ Tfj re koI ^Hekitp F 103 f., 
where the black lamb was for Tij and the white for 'He\A09, 
— ^aatXeix; r dr/aOo^ Kparepo^ r al^7jT7]^ T 179, where the 
adjectives are brought together ; avrov r la^avdaaKov iprjTv- 

^ The name is given from the Greek letter X, there being a crossing of 

KparepSs t^ alxH-V'^'fls T 179. 

It should be noticed that this chiastic arrangement is often the most simple 
and natural, as in the first example above, where aol at once suggests the 
other person interested, ^o7fios. 
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ovri re \xi6v O 723. Cf. Milton's " Sweet is the breath of 
morn, her rising sweet," Par. Lost IV 641, " Adam the good- 
liest man of men since born His sons, the fairest of her 
daughters Eve," Par. Lost IV 323 f. 

1^- I'^i'ANALKPRis. Sometimes a word (generally a proper 
nanie) or a clause is repeated in the same sentence at the 
beginning of a new verse, as aW 6 fiep AWioira^ ^isreKiaOe 
rrfkoff iovra^, \ KWloira^ rol Bix^a hehaiarat ktK. a 22 f. (the 
only example in the Odyssey) ; to3 S' e7^ ivrlo^ eliii koX el 
irvpc y(€tpa*i Iockcv, | el irvpl x^^P^^ eoixe, fievo^ S* aWoavL aihrjpfp 
T o7l f. hut Iivill go to meet him even if his hands are like to 
fi^^U V his hands are like to fire and his might is like to bright 
iron; ov fiev ttw? vvv eartp . . | to3 oapi^ifievac a re irapdevo^ 
fjidei^ T€, I TrapOivo^ rjcdeo^ r oapi^erov d\\i]\ouv X 126 ff. 
It IS in no way possible now to chat with him as a maiden and 
a young many a maiden and a young man chat together. Of. 
Milton's Lycidas 37 f. "But O the heavy change, now thou 
art gone, Now thou art gone and never must return." The 
name is repeated at the beginning of three successive verses 
(^ipev<^ . . "^ipexx^ . . N//oeyO B 671 ff. Cf. also B 838, 850, 
871, Z 154, H 138, M 96, 4> 86, 158, ^ 642. The name when 
repeated is attracted into the case of the following relative 
pronoun in ^AvBpofjbdxv* Ovydrrfp fieyaXrJTopo^; 'HeT/&)i^09, | 'He- 
TLcov 09 €vat€v vTTo HXaKO) vXtjea-a-T} Z 395 f. Andromache 
daughter of the great-souled Uetion, Eetion who dwelt at the 
foot of woody Placus. 

q. Similar to epanalepsis is the so-called eTrnrXoKri^ where 
the finite verb is repeated in a participle, as fieihrjaev Be /3oa)- 
TT^? TTOTvca'^HpTj, | fietBi]<raa'a 8' eirecra ec5 iyKdrdero KoXircp H 
222 f . ; TevKpof; B* a)pfii]07} jjueiMaoa^; diro revx^ci Bvcraiy \ '^^KTCop 
S' 6p/jL7f0evTo^ aKovTiae Bovpl (l>a€CvS N 182 f. Teucer rushed^ 
eager to strip off his armor, but at him as he rushed^ Hector 
hurled his shining spear ; '^^Krcop (hpfiijOrj . . | Ata? S' opfirfdiv- 
T09 ope^aro "^KTopo^ N 188 ff. 

r. Litotes (Xitottj^ or fieL(o(Ti<i)^ a simplicity of language. 
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or understatement of the truths is common to all languages ; 
Milton's "unblest feet" is stronger than cursed feet Ho- 
meric examples abound, as ovk ^ Arfafiefivovi ijvSave OvfiS A 
24 it was not pleasing to the soul of Agamemnon, i,e, it was 
hateful^ etc. ; ayfr S* €9 KovXebv &a'€ fiiya ^l<^o<; ovS* dTridrja-ev \ 
fivd^ ^AOrjvaLr)^ A 220 f. back into the sheath he thrust his 
great sword nor did he disobey the word of Athene, Le. he 
obeyed ; ^^^KTcop S' ov rt 0ea<; eiro^; '^ypoLTjaev B 807 ; ov Kamv 
iariv I reipofiivoi^ krdpoiatv afivvifxev alirvv oXeOpov 2 128 f., 
i,e, it is a noble thing^ etc. ; ov fiiv d(f>avp6TaTo^ ^d\^ ^A'x^aicov 
O 11. 

s. PertpSSA^^^' Certain periphrases occur frequently, 
as d^€T€ Se UptdfjLoio jSltjp r 105 bring the might of Priam, ix. 
the mighty Priam; ijuereeiff} Upf} U TrjXe/jidxoto ^409 the 
strength of Telemachus, etc.; UatfAayovcov S* rjyelTo TivXai- 
fi€V€o<; Xdaiov /crjp B 851 ; w? eirea ''EiKTopo<; &Ka ;^a/ial fiivo<; 
H 418 ; ik6(ov ydp p iKdKcoa-e jScrj 'UpafcX'fjeirj A 690, where the 
gender of the participle shows that /3irj ^HpaKXrjeLrj is equiva- 
lent to 'Hpay^Xe?;?, which ( ^ — ) was not suited to dactylic 

verse ; tolov yap A:\e09 ia-ffXov diriaXea'av '^vcoy^^oco '^ 280, for 
Toiov evKXela r]vio-)(pv ktX. ; rd relpea irdvra , . to re a0€vo<; 
'D^piayvo^ 2 485 f. all the constellations . . the force of Orion ; 
fj CTree MVTjaa^ Kpahirjv Acb^ ^e kol €py(p A 395. 

hovXiov ^fjLap Z 463 is simply a poetic expression for slav- 
ery, iXevOepov ^fiap T 193 for freedom, oXeOpcov fjfiap T 294 
for destruction, ^/nap op^aviKov X 490 for the state of orphan- 
age, voa-TLfiov Tjfiap a 9 for return. 

t. Z eugm a. Sometimes two connected subjects or objects 
are made to depend on a verb which is appropriate to but 
one of them, as ^ fiev eiretra \ eh dXa aXro . . | Zev? Sh eop 
7r/)09 ScofJLa (^sc. e^rf) A 531 fF. she then leaped into the sea, but 
Zeus went to his own house ; ^^t eKdarov | Xirirot depa-LTroBe^ 
Kal TTocfciXa rev'^e efcecro F 326 f. where the high-stepping 
horses of each were standing and the bright armor was 
lying ; eBovat re irlova firjXa | olvov t e^atrov fieXirjBea M 
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319 f. ; K^VK\(07ra)v S* €9 yalav ekevaao^v iyyb^ iovTtov, \ Kair- 
vov T avTwv T€ (f}0oyyr)v oicov re koI alywv l 166 f.; ecraaro S' 
CKTOcrOev pivov iroKioio \vkoio, \ Kparl S* iirl fcriBirjv Kvverjv 
K 334 f . Of. Shakespeare, Sonnet 55, 7 " Nor Mars his sword, 
nor war's quick fire shall burn | The living record of your 
memory." 

u. Hysteron Proteron. Occasionally the more impor- 
tant or obvious object or action is mentioned before another 
which should precede it in strict order of time, as cifui Tpd<j>ev 
fjhe yevovTo A 251 were bred and horn with him (cf. Shake- 
speare Twelfth Night I ii " For I was bred and born | Not 
three hours' travel from this very place."), yafiiovri re yei- 
vofiivtp T€ B 208 to him as he is married and born, eXfiard t 
dfi<f>Le(Taaa OvcoBea Kal \ovaaaa e 264 putting about him 'per- 
fumed garments and bathing him, 'xXalvdv re ^(^cT&vd re evvvr 
^OBvaaev^ e 229 Odysseus put about him cloak and tunic, ai- 
Tou? t' dfi^aiveiv dvd re Trpyfivrjaia Xvaac a 178 both themselves 
to embark and to loose the stern hawsers, oi S* dveadv re irvKaf; 
KaX dir(>iaav o^a^ ^ 537. 

V. Later Change in Words. The student must be 
watchful to apprehend the exact Homeric meaning of words 
which are used in a slightly different sense in later Greek. 
Thus dyopr) and dywv are used in Homer of an assembly^ 
gathering^ not of market and contest. ^AiBrj^ is always the 
I name of a person, not of a place. doiSS^^ dotS>]^ are used 
j for the Attic iroiriTris, vfivo^, — €7ro9 is used for X0709 (only 
. O 393, a 56) , Oea-fio^ for pofjLo<;^ Koafiico for rdaato, hetvo^ 
I means terrible^ not skillful, helirvov is the principal meal of 
* the day, whenever it is taken, eyx'^^ means spear^ never 
sword, ijpco^ is used of all the warriors; it does not mean 
, a hero in the English sense. 6v(o is used not of sacrifices in 
j general, but of the burning of the dirapxai (" first fruits ") 
I or BurfKai to the gods, davfid^co often means only watch in- 
tently, KpivcD is select^ discriminate^ rather than judge, voeco 
I often has the sense of alaOdi/ouaL (which is not Homeric), 
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'perceive. ovofiaL is not blame in a general way, but think 
not enough^ insufficient, ovrd^co is wound with a weapon held 
in the hand, not with a missile. Trefiirco is escort^ attend^ as 
well as send ; cf. irofiirrj convoy^ irofiiro^ a guide^ and TrofiTTTj, 
in Attic, procession. iroXefMo^ is often battle rather than war. 
Trprja-a-co is carry through rather than do as in Attic. <t)(€S6v 
is near^ of place, not almost, a-cjfia is used only of a dead 
body, SeyLta9 being used of the living form, and avT6<; and 
Trepl %/30fc* taking some of the Attic uses of a&fia. rdxO' 
always means quickly^ never perhaps as in later Greek. 
Tc0r)fit, is often used like ttoUco make. <f>6^o^ is not fright 
but flight ; (f>o^iofjLac is not fear but flee ; (fyv^a is flight with 
the added notion of fear or shame. <f>pd^(o is point out, not 
say. 0)9 does not mean since. 

w. The accent of some words is not the same as in Attic, 
as ffie P 179 for the Attic the; in l<ro<; (Attic laosi) and <f)apo^ 
(Attic <f>dpos:)^ this results from the difference in quantity 
(§ 41 / *y). The ancient grammarians call erocfJLo^, ipijfjLo^;, 
ofiolo^^ y€\olo<; opyvia the Homeric and older forms for eroi- 
fio<;^ €pr)fio<;, ktX., and opyvid. Cf. [xvpia countless number, for 
the Attic fjbvpia ten thousand. 

X. aWrjp is feminine in Homer, as H 365; masculine in 
Attic. Kicov is sometimes feminine, as a 127 ; sometimes 
masculine, as 6 QQ. "iXto? is feminine in Homer (except per- 
haps O 71), but neuter (^Wiov) in prose. 
-y-y. The absence from the Homeric vocabulary of alaOdvo- 
fiac, \0709, TToirjrri^, rdaao)^ vfivo^ has been noted above. To 
this list may be added dvhpdiroha (only H 475), dpTo<; (only 
p 343, a- 120, elsewhere 0-^x09 is used instead), ^dp^apo^ (but 
^ap^ap6<f>covo<; B 867), Bel (only I 337), BovXo<; (but SovXr) 
r 409, B 12, BovXaavvr) p^ 423, BovXiov rjixap thrice, BauXeiov 
o) 252), iircxecpcS^ icrirepa (but ea-irepo^ and ea-iripiosi^^ S^to), 
Kvvr)y€Tr)<; (only t 120, elsewhere OrjprjTrjp')^ ^epo^ (^[xolpa takes 
its place), fiera^v (only A 156, elsewhere fAsa-anr^yvsi)^ fiia^rfMa, 
fjLcaeo) (only P 272), Trevlr) (only f 157, irevLXP^^ 7 348), iropev- 
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0/Aat, ao<f>6<;, ao<f>Li] (only O 412), aireipco (but airepfia oncei, 
€ 490), Taft9. ^^ 



HOMERIC SYNTAX. 

§ 3. /a. In syntax as in forms, where the Homeric dialect 
differs from the Attic, it may be presumed that the Homeric 
usage is the earlier. The language was less rigid ; custom 
had not yet established certain constructions as normal. 
There was greater freedom in the use of the modes and the 
cases, of prepositions and conjunctions. 

'yb. It is impossible to bring the Homeric uses of the modes 
under the categories and rules that prevailed in the Attic 
period. Intermediate in force between the simple future and 
the potential optative with dv were 

(1) the subjunctive as a less vivid future, as o^ yap irco 
TOLov^ tBov dv€pa<; ovBe IBco/jbai A 262 I never yet saw such men 
nor shall I see them ; 

(2) the subjunctive with Kkv or dvy as a potential mode, 
as 6t &e Ke fir] Scococrcv iyco Si Kev avro*; ekcofiac A 187 but if 
they shall not give it, I myself will then take, etc; rwv Kev rt? 
Toh^ €^r)(rip iirel Odve Sto? ^Ohvaaev^ a 396 of these some one 
may have this honor since divine Odysseus perished ; ovk av 
TOL 'Xpaca-fiTf KiOapi^ V 54 the cithara would not in that case 
avail tJiee ; 

(3) the potential optative without av, as peia deo^ y idi- 
\(ov Kal T7fX60€v avSpa aacoa-ac y 231 easily could a god if he 
wished bring a man home in safety even from a distant land. 

Examples of the future indicative with av are rare and 
the correctness of the text is doubted. Thus Kev fieXTja-ec 
P 516 may have been an error of the scribe for Kev fMeXTjarj in 
transferring from the old alphabet (§ 4 z). 
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c. a. Homer prefers el with the subjunctive to et kcv (al 
Kev) or el dv with the subjunctive, el dv is not used in gen- 
eral conditions. 

^. et Kev is rarely used with the optative (29 times in all) ; 
never in the expression of a wish, el dv is used with the 
optative but once, et irep civ avraX \ fiovarac delBooev B 697 f. 

y. el with the optative to express indefinite frequency of 
past action, is found but once, dX)C et rt? fie koX dXKo^ ivl 
fjLeydpoco-Lv eviirroi fl 768 hut if (whenever) even another in 
the palace upbraided me. 

S. The optative in indirect discourse is used for the in- 
dicative in direct discourse only in questions, except elirelv, 
ft)9 eXdoc Kal LKOiT 69 irarpiha yaiav <o 237. 

e. In six passages the optative with Kev is used in the 
apodosis, where Homeric and Attic usage alike lead us to 
expect dv with a past tense of the indicative, as Kai vv Kev 
evd' dir6\oLTO dva^ dvSpcov Alveia<;, \ el fjurj dp' o^v voTjcre A409 
Ovydrrjp 'AffypoiiTT) E 311 f . " Aeneas would have perished 
if Aphrodite had not perceived," etc. 

f. Kev is used four times as frequently as dv, dv is more 
common in negative than in affirmative sentences. 

d. The cases retained more of their original force than in 
Attic and had less need of a preposition to make the con- 
struction distinct (it was once thought that the poet omitted 
the preposition for the convenience of his verse), as the abla- 
tival genitive in Tpc!)a9 a/ivi/e vew O 731 he was warding 
off the Trojans from the ships, IpKo^ ^kr^aLoicnv ireKerai iroXe- 
fioLo KaKolo A 284 is a bulwark for the Achaeans from (to 
keep off) evil war^ KapiraXifito^; dvehv iroXvrj^ a\o9 rivr ofilj^Xr) 
A 359 swiftly she rose as a mist out of the hoary sea. The 
dative of place is often found without a preposition, as t6^^ 
&IJLoia-iv e'xcov A 45 having his bow upon his shoulder. 

The prepositions still retained much of their adverbial 
nature, and had not become fixedly attached to the verbs 
which they modified (§ 37). It was once thought that the 
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occasionsil separation of verb and preposition was a poetic 
license, and (considered as a surgical operation) it was called 
tmesis. 

e. In the Homeric period certain constructions were only 
beginning to appear definitely in use, as the accusative with 
the infinitive and the genitive absolute. The infinitive was 
assuming more and more the character of an indeclinable 
noun, but is not found with the article. &aTe with the in- 
finitive of result is found but twice, and these passages are 
thought to be corrupt ; this construction is found but four 
times in Pindar's odes. 

f. a. The genitive absolute is more frequent with the 
present participle (52 examples, 28 in Iliad and 24 in Odys- 
sey, — not quite half being temporal) than with the aorist 
participle (21 examples, 17 in Iliad and 4 in Odyssey, — 
only 7 being strictly temporal). The genitive absolute with 
omitted subject is particularly rare, and is denied by most 
scholars ; but an approach to it is made in expressions like 
TrjXefMax^of; S' iv fiev KpaSirj fieya irevOo^ ae^ev \ /SXrjfiij/ov 
p 489 f., where the participle agrees with 'OBv(rfjo<; to be sup- 
plied, jis genitive of cause. The participle sometimes seems 
to be used with omitted subject when it really agrees with 
the genitive implied in a preceding dative (^. 7 below). 

/3. It is often impossible to say categorically whether the 
genitive is in the absolute construction or rather depends on 
some other word, as vtto Se Tpa>€^ Ke-)(ah(nnro \ avSpo<; aKOvria^ 
a-avTcy; A 497 f., where the position of the genitive at the be- 
ginning of the verse gives it greater independence, but it was 
probably influenced by the verb: the Trojans dreiv back from 
the man as he hurled his javelin ; cf, cKXay^av S* ap oioroX 
iir &fJL(»}v 'x^coofiivoio | avrov KLvrjOivro^ A 46 f. 

7. Sometimes a preposition is used where the genitive 
absolute would be used in Attic prose, as ap.<^l he vrj€<; \ arfiep' 
haXeov KOvd^Tja-av dvadvrcov vir ^Ay(^aca>v B 333 f. 
^Y' g. a. The dative of interest is often used with the verb 
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where the English idiom prefers a possessive genitive with a 
noun, as Secvoy Be ol oaae (fydavOev A 200 terribly did her (lit. 
for her the) eyes gleam ; Oect Be oi €k\v€p dprj^ S 767 the god- 
dess heard her prayer (lit. for her the prayer) ; or is used 
instead of an ablatival genitive with a preposition, as Aavaoi- 
(TCP dei/cea \oiybp dirdxrei A 97 will ward off ignominious de- 
struction from (lit. for) the Danat ; or instead of a genitive 
with verbs of ruling and leading, as irdpreao-c S' dpda-a-ecp 
A 288 to reign over (lit. be the king for) all; (Zet^v) 09 Traac 
OpTjToca-c Kal ddapdroia-ip dpaaaei M 242; or instead of the 
dative with a preposition, as Tola-L S* dpkarrj A 68 for them 
rose (not to be taken as a local dative, among them)^ while 
in eV *Apy€Lota'cp dpaard^ T 175 the poet presents the same 
general idea from another point of view. 

y8. This dative of interest is used even of things, as KcXa-d- 
<7?7<7A Be pr)v<rX KaOeLkofiep laTLa irdpra i 149 when the ships 
were beached (lit. for the ships when they were beached) we 
lowered all the sails, 

7. This dative was felt to be equivalent to the genitive, 
and is often followed by a participle or adjective in the geni- 
tive, as r//jblp B* aire KareKKdaOr] <f>t\op ^rop \ BeiadpTcop (fyOoy- 
yop T€ ^apvp avTop re TreXcopop t 256 f. our dear hearts sank 
within uSy as fear came upon us^ etc,^ where Beiadprtop agrees 
with the Tj/jbojp implied in tj/jlcp. 

h. a. The dative is used with aiip or dfjua, corresponding 
to fjLerd with the genitive in Attic prose ; in this sense even 
fierd is occasionally used with the dative (almost always 
plural), as eireropTo fierd irpoLTj^ dpefioco 148 they flew (i,e, 
kept pace) with the blasts of the wind ; cf, djia irpoLfj^ dpefioto 
a 98, the simple dative of association irkreTo irpotfj*; dpefioto 
M207. 

/3. eirl is used with the dative in the same sense of hostility 
as with the accusative in Attic, as S}p<rep eir ^ApyeloLo-i M 293 
roused him against the Argives ; cf eireaOab iirX /3aa-c7Ua Xen. 
An. I 4. 14. 
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7. viro is used with the dative in almost the same sense 
as with the genitive in Attic, as iBafirj viro %€pcrl 7roB(t>fC€o<; 
AlaxlBao B 860 he was slain by the hands of the swift-footed 
Aeacides^ with perhaps more of the original local force of the 
preposition. 

1. Some constructions were used more freely and con- 
stantly than in later Greek. Certain of these were always 
looked upon as poetic, as Oelrf ireBioio Z 607 shall run over 
the plain ; iirerovro Koviovre^ irehioio ^122 flew hastening (cov- 
ered with dust^ over the plain (genitive of the place to which 
the action belongs, H. 760 ; G. 179, 2) ; irvpo^ 6epe(o p 23 
warm at the fire; fivrja-rripaf; a<f>LtceTO a 332 she came to the 
suitors, 

j. A neuter noun in the plural is the subject of a plural 
verb more frequently than in Attic. The imperfect is more 
freely used in narrative, to describe an action as in progress. 
The historical present is not used. eVrt is not always a 
mere copula, and is occasionally modified by an adverb as 
a true verb of existence, of. iirel vv toc alaa fiivvvOd irep, ov 
Tc jjboKa Brjv A 416 since thy appointed time of life is brief etc., 
with fjbivvvOa \ rj/Mccop ea-aerai tJSo? A 317 f. brief shall be the 
good from us, and filwpda Be oi yiveO^ opfir] A 466 but brief 
was his onset. 

k. '^T] is still a noun, construed like %/oetw, %/9etw with a 
genitive of the thing needed and occasionally an accusative 
of the person (the accusative of limit of motion with some 
verb like iKciverac or yLyverac supplied in thought) ; cf reo 
(re 'x^PV S 463 0/ what hast thou need, with riva 'xpeta) t6<tov 
LKec l3 28 and i/ne Be %/3eft) yiyverac avT7J<; B 634. 

'^(prjvac, ^ecoVf ixPV^* XP^^ /ct\, are not Homeric ; Bel is 
found only I 337. While verbals in -T09 are more freely em- 
ployed than in Attic, verbals in -t€o<; are not used. 

1. a. Pakticles. The beginner in reading Homer is per- 
plexed by a large number of particles that are often difficult 
to render by English words. Their force can often be best 
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where the English idiom prefers a possessive genitive with a 
noun, as SecvoD Se ol oaae (f>dav6ev A 200 terribly did her (lit. 
for her the^ eyes gleam; dect Se ol €k\v€v dprj^ B 767 the god- 
dess heard her prayer (lit. for her the prayer') ; or is used 
instead of an ablatival genitive with a preposition, as ^avaol- 
acv aetKea \oiyop airdoaet A 97 will ward off ignominious de- 
struction from (lit./<9r) the Danai; or instead of a genitive 
with verbs of ruling and leading, as iravTeao'i S' dvaaa-etv 
A 288 to reign over (lit. be the king for) all; (Zei»9) 09 Traa-t 
dvTjToto'v Koi ddavdrocatv dvaaaet, M 242; or instead of the 
dative with a preposition, as To2<n S* dvkarrj A 68 for them 
rose (not to be taken as a local dative, among them)^ while 
in €v 'A.fyyeioio'tv dvaard^ T 175 the poet presents the same 
general idea from another point of view. 

/8. This dative of interest is used even of things, as KeXad- 
arfav he vr)v<rX KaOeiXo/jbev taria irdvra u 149 when the ships 
were beached (lit. for the ships when they were beached) we 
lowered all the sails. 

y. This dative was felt to be equivalent to the genitive, 
and is often followed by a participle or adjective in the geni- 
tive, as Tf/jLcv S' aire KareKKdaOrj <f>l\ov ^rop | heiadvTWv (fyOoy- 
yov T€ ^apvv avrov re TreXaypov t 256 f. our dear hearts sank 
within us^ as fear came upon us^ etc.^ where heiadvrtov agrees 
with the '^fioyv implied in ^fxlv. 

h. a. The dative is used with avv or a/^a, corresponding 
to fierd with the genitive in Attic prose ; in this sense even 
fierd is occasionally used with the dative (almost always 
plural), as iirkrovTo fierd irvolri^ dvifioLo 148 they flew (i,e, 
kept pace) with the blasts of the wind ; cf, dfia Trvoifj^ dvkfMoio 
a 98, the simple dative of association irkrero Trvocy^ dvefioLo 
M207. 

/3. iirl is used with the dative in the same sense of hostility 
as with the accusative in Attic, as (opa-ev eV 'Apyeloca'c M 293 
roused him against the Argives ; cf en-earOac eVl ^aa-Ckea Xen. 
An. I 4. 14. 
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7. viro is used with the dative in almost the same sense 
as with the genitive in Attic, as iBdfir) virb x^P^^ iroScoKeo^ 
AlaKiBao B 860 he was slain by the hands of the swift-footed 
AeacideSj with perhaps more of the original local force of the 
preposition. 

i. Some constructions were used more freely and con- 
stantly than in later Greek. Certain of these were always 
looked upon as poetic, as Oeirf irehioLo Z 607 shall run over 
the plain; iiriTovro tcoviovre^ irehioio 6 122 flew hastening (cov- 
ered with dust^ over the plain (genitive of the place to which 
the action belongs, H. 760; G. 179, 2); 7rvpo<; Oepeco p 23 
warm at the fire; fjbv7j(TTfjpa<; a<f>iKeTo a 332 she came to the 
suitors. 

j. A neuter noun in the plural is the subject of a plural 
verb more frequently than in Attic. The imperfect is more 
freely used in narrative, to describe an action as in progress. 
The historical present is not used, iari is not always a 
mere copula, and is occasionally modified by an adverb as 
a true verb of existence, cf, iirel vv tol alaa fiiwvOd irep, ov 
Ti fioKa hiffv A 416 since thy appointed time of life is brief etc,^ 
with fjLLvvvOa \ rjfMecov eaaerav ^So<; A 317 f. brief shall be the 
good from us^ and fiivvvOa Bi ol jeved^ opfjutj A 466 but brief 
was his onset, 

k. XPV is still a noun, construed like xpeid), %/36tw with a 
genitive of the thing needed and occasionally an accusative 
of the person (the accusative of limit of motion with some 
verb like Udverac or ycy verac supplied in thought) ; cf reo 
ae XPV 8 463 (?/ what hast thou need^ with rcva XP^^^ togov 
Xk^i y8 28 and epk Be %/3eft) yiyveraL avT7](; B 634. 

Xp^vai, ^eo)!/, ixPV^f XP^^ fcrk, are not Homeric ; Bel is 
found only I 337. While verbals in -T09 are more freely em- 
ployed than in Attic, verbals in -t€09 are not used. 

1. a. Particles. The beginner in reading Homer is per- 
plexed by a large number of particles that are often difficult 
to render by English words. Their force can often be best 
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given by the order of the words in the translation or by the 
tone of voice in reading; to translate pd as was natural (or 
even you see) or 76 at leasts often throws upon the particle 
very disproportionate emphasis. The student can most easily 
and clearly appreciate the force of a particle by comparing a 
number of examples which have become familiar to him ; he 
will then see the importance of these particles to the char- 
acter and tone of a speech or of the narrative. 

/8. It is to be noted that in Homer S?; may stand at the be- 
ginning of a clause, re is used far more freely than in Attic 
prose ; a single re often being used to connect single notions, 
as icvveaaLv \ olwvolai re A 4 f . The poet does not use ov/covp, 
KauToc, Toivvv, Brjra, SrjOev, etra (but eireiTa^^ or the causal 
are. co?, hrj, and ye are less frequent than in Attic. 

7. 07ra)9 is rare as a final particle, occurring only about a 
dozen times ; o(f>pa is the usual particle to introduce a final 
clause. 

m. a. Interrogative Particles. The general interrog- 
ative particle in Homer is 7j, but in a double question (where 
the Attic Greek uses irorepov . . ^) ^ or 776 stands in the first 
member, ^ or 976 in the second, as tovt dyopeva-ov . . | 776 peov 
/jueOiTret^, 97 Kal irarpcoio^ iacri \ ^elvo^ a 174 ff. tell me this . . 
whether thou art come for the first time or whether thou hast 
been a guest of my father ; cf A 190 ff., V 239 f. Where the 
questions are less closely connected, Tj may introduce each, 
as S) ^elvoL, rlve^ ia-ri ; iroOev irXelS* vypct KekevOa ; \ rj n Kara 
irprj^LV ; 7i fia^^ihtay^ akaXrjaOe \ old re XTjiarrfpe^ 7 71 ff. 
Strangers^ who are ye? Whence sail ye the watery tvays? 
Sail ye on trade ? Or are ye wandering idly like pirates? 

yS. When fj introduces a single question, it is rarely used 
as in Attic, as a mere interrogation point ; it regularly im- 
plies emotion of some kind. This 97 Bia7ropi]riK6<; (of inter- 
rogation) is still closely allied with the ^ ^e^aLcorcKOf; (of 
asseveration), but the ^ hiairoprfTtKo^ must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the fj Sia^evKrtKo^ (disjunctive). 
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7. The interrogative apa is not Homeric, 
•y^ Parataxis. The Homeric language is far less distinct 
than the Latin or the English in the expression of logical 
relations, and gives less prominence to the logical forms of 
syntax ; but it is seldom difiBcult to appreciate the ancient 
idiom if an attempt is made to find the Homeric point of 
view. 

The Homeric poems contain many survivals of the simplest 
form of sentences. In the earliest stage of the Greek lan- 
guage clauses were not combined with each other as second- 
ary and principal ; they were simply added one to the other. 
To use the technical terms, coordination or parataxis (jrapor 
ra^Lsi) was the rule, — not subordination or hypotaxis (uttc- 
raPcf;^, Hypotaxis was not possible until the language had 
relative pronouns or subordinate conjunctions to serve as 
joints to connect the clauses; but originally the relatives 
were demonstratives, and relative sentences have been called 
parenthetic demonstrative sentences. Thus Be was used in 
the apodosis of relative and conditional sentences ; this was 
especially frequent when the relative or conditional clause 
preceded, as el Be Ke firf Bwaxriv, iyco Be xev aifrb^ eXcojiaL A 
137 hut if they shall not give it, (hut') I myself shall then take, 
etc, ; eXo^ ravO^ copfiaive , . ^\0€ S' ^Adrjvrj A 193 f. while he 
was pondering this . . (hut) Athena came; oXt] irep ff>vXK€ov 
yevei], toltj Bk fcal dvBpcov Z 146 as is the race of leaves, (but) 
such is also the race of men. So avrdp and aXkd are used 
with stronger emphasis than Be, as el Be av KapTep6<; ea-ac, Oea 
Be <7€ yecvaro fir/Ttjp \ aXV oBe <^epTepo<; iariv eVel TrXeoveao'iv 
dvaaa-ei A 280 f. but if thou art mighty and a goddess is thy 
mother, hut, etc, where the apodosis is really contrasted with 
the protasis, cf. A 81 quoted in the next paragraph. 

o. Compare with the foregoing the use of KaL in the con- 
clusion of relative sentences, to mark the connection of the 
clauses, as a\V ore rerparov fjXOev ero^ . . | KaX rore Brj tl^ 
eeiire yS 107 f. hut when the fourth year came (and) then some 
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one told etc. ; fifMO^ S' rjpuyiveia <f>dvi] poSoBaKrvXcf; 'Hco?, | /cal 
TOT iyoDP ayoprjv 6efjisvo<; kt\, 1 170 f . but when Dawn appeared 
. . (and^ then I called together etc. Thus also re was freely 
used in subordinate clauses, as 09 Ke OeoU iTnTreidr/Tac fiaXa t 
€kXvov avTov A 218 whoever obeys the gods^ (and^ himself the 
gods readily hear; and re — re is found in both protasis and 
apodosis, marking their correlation, as et irep yap t€ 'xpXov . . 
KaTairey^rj, | aXkd t€ kol fieTOTTca-Oev ej^et kotov A 81 f. for 
even if he should restrain his wrath, but even hereafter etc, 

p. The first part of a paratactic sentence may introduce the 
cause or reason for what follows, as in Andromache's words 
to Hector, "E/crop aTap <rv fiol iaac iraT^p /cat iroTvia fi7]Ti]p, | 
TjSe Kaa-lyvrjTOf;, aif Be fioi OaXepo^ TrapaKolTr}^ • | aX\' dye vvv 
iXeaipe Ka\ avTov filfiv iirl Trvpytp Z 429 ff. JBut thou, Sector^ 
art my father etc, which implies " Hector, since thou art 
my all." 

q. Correlative Constructions. The Greek language 
was always fond of a parallel or antithetic construction, a 
contrast, a balance, where the English subordinates one 
thought to the other ; but the adversative relation, where 
the English idiom would use a subordinate clause introduced 
by for, although, when, while, or since, is more frequent in 
these poems than in later Greek, as 09 ol irkrfo'lov Ife fjudXiaTa 
Be ficp (^iXeecTKev 77 171 who sat near him for (lit. but') he was 
his favorite ; iiXKd irlOeo'S' • dfi(f>co Be vetoTepco ioTov e/neco A 
259 ; peed t dpcyvcoTrj TreXeTat, fcaXal Bi re iraaai ^ 108 she is 
easily recognized although (lit. buf) all are beautiful; 'Hft)9 Be 
KpoKoireirXof; eKiBvaTO Traaav iw alav \ at S* el^ aaTV eXcov 
n 695 f. Datvn was spreading her rays over the whole earth 
when (lit. but) these drove into the city ; (cf BvaeTo t i^eXco*; 
fcal Tol kXvtov dX<To<; lkovto f 321 the sun set and these came 
etc., for as the sun set etc., a construction which is not rare 
in English or in later Greek, as xal ijBi] t€ fjv irepl irXij- 
Oovaav dyopdv /cal ep^ovTai irapd ^aaiXeox; Kal lLLaaa<f>€pvov<; 
K/jpufce<; Xen. An. u I. 7 "when it was about the time . . 
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heralds come " etc.^ ; ^vXXa tcL fiev r avcfio^ x^M^^^ X^et, 
aXXa Be 6" vkr} \ rrlXedoaxra <f>v€c, €apo<; S' iircylyveTcu (optf 
Z 147 f . . . when the season of Spring comes on ; ^ ov^ aTu^: 
0)9 TO irdpoiOev eKeipere iroXKa xal ia0\a \ KTrjiiar ifia, fivrf- 
arrjpe^, iya> S* eri vrfmo^ ^o, jS 312 f., where the last clause is 
equivalent to ifjuov en vr^iriov opto<;^ — '^fjuev Btj ttot ifiev irdpo^ 
eK\v€^ ei^afievoLo . . rjK €tl kol vvv fMot toS* iiriKpijrjvov iikBtop 
A 463 ff. as thou didst hear my former prayer so now also 
fulfil this my desire; Kpeiao-cov psv Zei;? . . /cpeiaaoyv aJnre A^o9 
yev€r) kt\. ^ 190 f. as Zeus is mightier than the rivers^ so is 
the race of Zeus etc, 

p. avrap also is used where a causal particle would be used 
in English, as oBvvpai ireircupiMvo^ • avrkp oloto^ \ &fi^ ivl 
oTt^ap^ rfKrjXaro E 399 f. thrilled vrith pains since the arrow 
was fixed in his stout shoulder. 

In these contrasted clauses, a5, avre, avrdp, ardp, aXXcL, as 
well as Biy may be used in correlation with fjiiv, 

s. A copulative conjunction is sometimes used where the 
English uses a disjunctive or, as rpiirXfi reTpaifky re A 128 
threefold or (aiid^ fourfold^ in which prominence is given to 
the second member, as in BeKaKu^ re Kal elKoaaKL^ I 379 ; cf, 
eva Kal Bvo B 346, %^ifa re Kal irpwi^d B 303, rpiyOd re icaX 
rerpa'xOd T 363, Trevrdere^ ye Kal i^dere^ y 115, Tpl<; fuiKape^ 
Kal TcrpdKi^ € 306 ( terque quaterque beati^ Verg. Aen, I 94). 
Cf. ei T€ Kal %eA/30i; Thuc. II 35 better or worse^ bis terque 
Hor. A, P. 440, rarus duabus tribusque civitatibus conventu^ 
Tac. Agric, 12. 

t. The Homeric poet sometimes puts into an independent 
clause the incidental thought which in later Greek would be 
expressed regularly by a participle, as Xaol S' i^ptja-avro deoZ^ 
IBk xelpa<; dvkaxpv F 318 the 'people prayed to the gods with 
uplifted hands (lit. and lifted their hands^ for %et/3a9 dva- 
axoPT€(;, cf fieydX^ evx^ro^ x^cpa<; dvaa")(Q>v A 460 ; (Zei;? fiep- 
j^fjpL^e ©9 'Aj^tX^a) TLfJLTjay, oXea-jj Be iroXia^ eirl vqvalv ^A^aiw 
B 4 was pondering how he might honor Achilles by destroying 
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(lit. and destroy^ etc, ; jSrj p ffjuev eh ayop-qv, iraXafirj S' e^e 
'X^oXkcov eyxpf; 10 for ^rj €')(cov ktK,, cf, fjkOe <f>ip(ov, e^cop 
A 1 2 f . ; a\V cLKeovcra KaOrfao, ifju^ S' iirvrreiOeo fJLvOtp A 565 
for e/Ao5 Trevdofievrj fiv6(p, — rovhe Xlaaovro yipovre^ \ AItcoXojv 
TrifiTTOv Sh Oetov ieprja^ I 575 " they sent the priests of the gods 
to supplicate him " ; ouS* eXaO* AXavra . . | Zeu9. ore hr) Tpco- 
eaa-L Biiov erepcCkKea vIktjv P 626 f. for ovB* eXade BiSoiff; kt\» 
See § 1 6. 

u. This use is sometimes striking in comparisons, as w? re 
(T(I>^K€<; . . oiKia 7rot7](rcopTac 6B<S eiri TraiTraXoeo'a'Tf, | ovS* aTro- 
XeLirovaiv . . ciXKa fievovre^; . . d/jLvvovrai irepX ri/cvcov M 167 fif. 
as wasps build their houses near a rocky road^ nor do they 
abandon them^ but remain and defend their children^ where 
the point of comparison lies not at all in ocKia wotTjaoovrac 
kt\, but wholly in the ovS' airoXecTrovo'cv ktX. See § 2 g. 

V. Conversely, the participle, as in later Greek, often con- 
tains the principal idea, as /jLvpofievocac Se Tol<n (f>djn) poSoSd- 
fCTvXof; 'Ha)9 ^ 109 " they wept until Dawn appeared " ; roca-i 
Se TepTrofiivoia-i fxeXa^ eirX €<nrepo<; ^XOev a 423 ; o<l)pa Xel'y^avre 
KcoLTrjv 12 285 ; Karevevaev \ "IXtov iKirepaavT evrel'xeov diror 
vkea-Qai B 113 promised that I should sack llios and return ; 
but in the very next verse is the English idiom, vvv he Ka/cr}v 
dirdrrfv ^ovXevaaro, Kai fjbe KeXevet \ hvaKXea ^Kpyo<; ifcea-dac 
B 114 f. planned an evil deceit and bids me go etc,^ for uTrd- 
Tr)v ^ovXev(ra<;. The two constructions are interchanged in 
irv^Tja-e fiaXayp O 581 and rvxTja-af; fiefiXiJKei A 106 fif. 



Y 



THE HOMERIC DIALECT. 

§ 4. a. The dialect of the Homeric poems is in one sense 
artificial : it was spoken at no place and at no time. But it 
is not a mosaic composed of words and forms chosen capri- 
ciously from the different Greek dialects ; it is a product of 
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natural growth. It was developed under the influence of 
the dactylic hexameter by successive generations of bards 
who preserved obsolete or obsolescent words, phrases, and 
forms which were suited to their verse, and who adopted also 
from the common speech of their own times what was avail- 
able for their use. Thus older and newer forms subsisted 
side by side, just as the English poet can choose between 
loveth and loves^ lovSd and lov*d^ aye and ever. The poets 
unconsciously excluded all that was not adapted to dactylic 
verse, but they did no violence to their language ; they did 
not wantonly change quantities or introduce new termina- 
tions. " The dialect did not spring from a formless linguistic 
dough kneaded in the trough of the verse." 

b. This conservation of old forms together with the intro- 
duction of new forms was veiy convenient for the verse ; 
e,g, for the infinitive of the verb he^ Homer could use efjufie- 
vat as dactyl, _ w w ; efiepac as anapaest, w w __ ; efjufiev as 

ff trochee, _ w ; cfiev as pyrrhic, w o ; ehat as spondee, . 

Naturally, the choice being offered, metrical convenience de- 
termined which of these forms should be used. Metrical 
convenience often or generally decided between the use of 
'A^afcot or ^ApyeloL, 

c. The same is true in the case of synonyms and stock epi- 
thets or phrases ; Homer uses Blo<; as a disyllabic, 0€io<; (better 
written Oko^i) where he wishes a trisyllable, as Sto? 'OSvo-o-eiJ?, 
but 'OSucro^o? Oetoio at the close of a verse. The most fre- 
quently recurring epithets of Odysseus are TroXvrKa^, ttoXv^ 
fjirjTL^, '7ro\v/jL7]'^avo<;, TaXaG'i(f>p(ov, 7roiKL\ofi/frrj<;^ — all of dif- 
ferent metrical value, dva^ avBpcjv ^ Ayafiifjivcov is used after 
the feminine caesura (§ 40/) of the third foot, but evpif Kpeitov 
^ A'yafxejJbvctyV'i ^ A.yafie/xvovof; 'Arpe/Sao, or * Ay afiefivova iroufiiva 
Xaoyv after the masculine caesura of the same foot. TVrikr)Lab€€o 
^A^i\7Jo<; is used after the penthemimeral caesura (§ 40 g), ttc- 
Sa9 cDKVf; 'Aj^^XXeiJ? after the hephthemimeral caesura (§ 40^), 
but TToBdpKTjfi ■ Bco<; ^A'^iWevf;, TroBcoKeo^; AlaKlBao or afivfiovo^ 
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AlaKiBao, TToSap/cecHrjiXetaypi, iroScoKea IlrjXeLcova, afivfiova Tlrj' 
Xeiwvcu, or 'A'y^iXXrja irrokLiropOov, after the feminine caesura 
of the third foot, with Sio? ^A.'x^bWev^ as a tag when the verse 
is filled up to the Bucolic diaeresis (§ 40 A). Cf. the epithets 
of Apollo, eKCLTOLo A 385 w w __ w, efcrj^oXov A 14 w __ w w, 
iKaepyo*; A 479 w w __ w, €Kar7)^6\ov A 370 w w __ w w, exaTT)' 
^eXerao A 75 ^w — ww — w. See §13'. 

d. The convenience of the verse decided whether the poet 
should say 0)9 ^dro (before a consonant) or w? €(f>aT (before 
a vowel), eralpo^ or erapo^ (§ 5 A), iravvvxp^ or iravvvx'^o^i, 
/jLoptfjLOf; or fiopacfiof;, K€tvo<; or €K€ivo<;, ata is used as well as 
7ata, but only at the close of the verse, where other old forms 
are preserved, as airo irarpLho^ ai'q<; a 75; cf, e? irarpiha ^alav 
B 174 ; while 7^ is used half a dozen times, as F 104. In 
this way the Homeric poems doubtless had considerable in- 
fluence on the language, assisting in the preservation of old 
words and forms and in the establishment in use of new 
words and forms which were metrically convenient. 

e. The dialect is essentially Ionic and seems to have origi- 
nated among the lonians of Asia Minor, influenced possibly 
by the speech and certainly far more by the old poems of 
their Aeolian neighbors. The oldest form of Greek Epic 

r songs seems to have been Aeolic, but the lonians brought 
Epic poetry to perfection. Even the Pythian priestess de- 
livered the oracles of Apollo in Epic verse and Ionic dialect, 
and the Dorian Spartans sang about their camp-fires the 
Ionian songs of Tyrtaeus. Homer, however, does not have 
certain marked Ionic peculiarities, as kw^ icore for ttw?, irore. 

f. A considerable number of Aeolisms is found in the 
poems, especially in certain phrases and in certain feet of 
the verse, as aXKvhu^ aXXo<;^ ifiraiOa, This traditional Aeolic 
influence appears still more marked in the survival of the 
digamma (§ 14) which in the Homeric age was nearly or 
quite obsolete in the ordinary Ionic dialect ; no trace of it 
appears in the poems of Archilochus of Paros in the seventh 
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b. Sometimes, especially in abstract nouns, rj represents 
Attic a, as evTrXot'qv I 362, aXrjBeirjv r] 297. 

c. The final a of tlie stem is retained in the genitive end- 
ings -do and -dcov of the 1st declension, as ^ArpelBao A 203. 

d. do is often changed to ecu by transfer of quantity: 
'Ar/oet'Sao, 'Ar/oetSecu. Cf, ^acrcXrjof; with Attic ^aaiXefo^. 
But the frequent Xdo^ never has the Attic form Xew?. 

e. Compensative lengthening is sometimes found where 
it is not in Attic, as ^elvo^ (^^evfo<;^, eiveica (Lesbian ewe- 
Ko)^ Kovfyq (^Kopfa)^ fuivvo^^ ovpo^ (ppfo^^f Bovp6<;, It is 
omitted in ^oXerai A 319 (^^ovXerac^ Aeolic ^oXXeraCy cf. ^eX- 
Tiov) ; and in three compounds of irov^; (ttoB-^, as d€XX67ro<; 
409. 

A vowel seems to have been borrowed from the following 
syllable in %eip, %e4/>09 from a stem %e/04-, and in ttovXv^ 
(Attic TToXv^, § 20/). 

f. Diphthongs occasionally preserve c where it is lost in 
Attic before a vowel : aUi, alero^, ireXeiero (§ 29 z), olvo^a- 
p€L(op, oXoLrjy TTvocTj, '^vacLo^, Cf. cLKovrj with Attic aKorj. 

g. But c is lost before a vowel in co/cea (co/ce^a) 'I/ot? B 786, 
Klvea^ N 541 (^Klveia^^ cf. Kpeicov with the proper names Kpecov 
and Kpiovcra)^ in -oo for -oio as genitive-ending of the 2d 
declension (§ 17 c) and in ifieo for ifielo, etc. (§ 24 e) ; cf. 
fiolp oXorf 4> 83 with oXotfj fioLpa X 5, ')(^pv(TeioL<; A 246 with 
'^vaiq) A 15. With these examples may be compared Attic 
TToetv QiroLelv)^ iXda (iXaid). As in Attic, the penult is some- 
times short in vlo^ (as A 489, A 473) and ©109 (as t) 312, 
2 105). Cf. €/jL7ralov V 379, '^(afialevvdhe^ k 243. 

Cf. also the loss of v in Xoe k 361 (eXoue), ep^eai; S 347 
(e^evai/), oXkaaQe S 774 (aXeuacr^e), vrjeaaL from vqv^;, ^aai- 
Xrjo^ from ^aa-CXev^;^ TvSeo? from TuSei59. See § 41 o. Qf. 
ijpcoo^ f 303. 

h. eralpo^; (erap-ios;^ is not a dialectic variation of erapo^ 
but is derived from it as KItcoXlo^; A 399 from KlrcoXo^ A 527, 
iravvvyio^ a 443 from irappv^of; "^ 218. ty. § 19 b. 
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ably an ancient assimilation to Attic usage for idvhave (ipdv 
Save, §§ 14, 25 0- 

i. Doubtless also mistakes were committed in the process 
of transferring the poems to the later alphabet (in official 
use at Athens from the archonship of Euclides, 403 B.C.) 
from the earlier alphabet in which E was used for €, rj, and 
the spurious diphthong et (which arises from compensative 
lengthening or contraction, Hadley 14 b), and O was used 
for o, €0, and the spurious diphthong ov. Thus <^OOS of the 
old alphabet could be interpreted as <^oo9 (the form interme- 
diate between the earlier (fxiof; and the Attic (fym, as iroaai 
is intermediate between ttoS-ctl and iroai) or <^oa)9, but the 
latter form seemed more natural to those who said <^W9, and 
it was introduced into the text, as B 49. EOS might be ^o? 
(or elo?) or eo)?, but the latter as the familiar form is found 
in the Mss., even A 193, where the metre demands the earlier 
form ; and etco? is found where the rational form ^09 (or eIo9) 
could stand. EEN might be fjev, rjijv, eev, erjv. The last 
form was thought to be "by Siifcraa-tf; ^^ for 971; (as irjv, the 
possessive pronoun, for ijv), and seems to have been often 
substituted wrongly for eev (§ 34^). Since aireov^ was the 
Attic genitive of airio^, aireiov^ seemed more natural than 
airelo^ (or o-7reeo9)» as viro <rrr€Lov<;' irepl ktX. v 141 (see 
§18/1). e/309 S 315 is protected by the metre, and is sus- 
tained by the oblique cases eptp and epov (§ 18 e), but the 
Attic epw9 has supplanted it in V 442, S 294, where a con- 
sonant follows. 

VOWELS AND VOWEL CHANGES. 

§ 5. a. 7) is regularly used for a, as cuyoprjy ofjuotrj ; except 
in 0€d goddess, \ao9 people, and some proper names (as 
Mveia^, l>iav(TLKda, § 4 /). Occasionally, as B 370, fjudv is 
found instead of the less frequent fjuijv (the strong form of 
fjiiv^, aXro A 532 (from SXXofiai) is another instance of a, 
unless it is to be written dXro. 
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I#« Sometimes, especially in abstract nouns, i; represents 
Allic a, as evirXot'qv I 3G2, oKrjOeL'qv 7) 297. 

<r. The final a of tlie stem is retained in the genitive end- 
ings 'uo and -dcov of the 1st declension, as 'ArpeiBao A 203. 

d. do is often changed to eco by transfer of quantity' : 
Wrpeihao^ ^ArpeiBeco, Cf, ^aaiXtjof; with Attic yScurtXceo?. 
But the frequent \ao9 never has the Attic form \em. 

e. Compensative lengthening is sometimes found where 
it is not in Attic, as ^eipo^ (J^^vfosi), €LV€Ka (Lesbian ewe- 
Ka)y Kovprj (/co/ofa), fioifvo^^ ovpo^ (,opfo<;^, Bovpo^, It is 
omitted in ^okerai A 319 Q^ovXeraij Aeolic /SoWerat, cf. /3iX,- 
TLov) ; and in three compounds of ttou? Qiroh-)^ as aeXKoiro^ 
409. 

A vowel seems to have been borrowed from the following 
syllable in %etp, X€Lp6<; from a stem x^pi-y and in irovKv^i 

(Attic TTOXV^, § 20/). 

f. Diphthongs occasionally preserve l where it is lost in 
Attic before a vowel : aleiy aUro^;, irekeiero (§ 29 i), olj/o/3a- 
peieoj/, oXoLTj, ttpoct], ^ucreto?. Cf. aKovi] with Attic aKorj. 

g. But I is lost before a vowel in w/cea (w/ceta) ^Jpc^ B 786, 
Alvea^ N 541 ( A/Ve/a?, cf Kpeicop with the proper names YLpiaav 
and Kpiovaa)^ in -oo for -oto as genitive-ending of the 2d 
declension (§ 17 c) and in ifjueo for e/^eto, etc. (§ 24 e) ; cf. 
fiolp oXoij <[> 83 with 6\ocf) fiolpa X 5, ;)^/ou<76tot9 A 246 with 
Xpvaetp A 15. With these examples may be compared Attic 
TToelv QiroLelv)^ i\da (ekaia). As in Attic, the penult is some- 
times short in vlo^ (as A 489, A 473) and ©109 (as t] 312, 
S 105). Cf efiTracop v 379, xj^fialevvaZe^ k 243. 

Cf. also the loss of v in \oe k 361 (eXoue), l;^eai; S 347 
(e^evav), aXeacrOe S 774 (dXeuacr^e), vyeaai from i/9;i59, ^aa-t- 
X^o9 from y8ao-tX€U9, TuS€09 from TuSei59. See § 41 o. C/l 
rjpcSo<; f 303. 

lu kralpo^ (erap-io^^ is not a dialectic variation of erapo*; 
but is derived from it as AIt(oXco(; A 399 from AtTft)\o9 A 527, 
iravvv^t'O^ a 443 from iravvvxp^ ^ 218. Qf". § 19 6. 
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§ 6. Contraction, a. Concurrent vowels generally re- 
main uncontracted : aeKcov, aXyea, irdv^; (in nominative and 
vocative singular), ot^ (ppt^ = ovisy ewe), Attic ev is regu- 
larly iv before two consonants and the adjective is always 
eu9 or ^U9. Patronymics from nouns in -eu? form -ethr]^, 
-ei'eov, as 'ArpeiBij^; A 7, TLrjXetcova A 197. 

b. When contraction occurs, it follows the ordinary rules, 
except that eo and eov generally give ev : Odpaev^ P 573, Oi- 
p€u<; rj 118, (fyCkevvra^ 7 221 ; but irovroiropovari^ \ 11, ofioih 
fiat A 233. 

c. ea are very rarely contracted into 97, as Hvhrj A 384 
(TuSea), dxparj /8 421, aipoTraOrj a 201. 

d. rj€ are contracted into 9; in tc/jl^^ I 605 (Ttfjirj€i<i), TifirjvTa 
S 475, TC'xyrjo-aai rj 110 (T€')(j/rj€o-o-ac), 

e. ta are contracted into t in aKoirL^ k 7 (JiKoiria^, i and 
e are contracted in //ja, as B 420, and in tprjfce^, as e 66. 

f. o€ are contracted into ov in Xwrovvra M 283. 

g- 07) are contracted into o) in iirt^axj-ofiac^ as a 378, oyBco- 
Kovra B 568. 

h. The optative-sign i is sometimes lost in a preceding v 
(§ 28 6). 

i. It is probable that in the original form of the Homeric 
poems many vowels were uncontracted which are contracted 
in the Mss. and ordinary editions. The ot of koTKo^ can be 
pronounced as two syllables 67 times out of 68 Qx, 385 being 
the exception). So alholo^ may generally be aiSoi-09, and 
Oelo^ may be OeKx; (ef, § 4 c?). The et of *Apy€io<; may always 
form two syllables. Tlie evidence of rhythm and etymology 
indicates Xoeaev rather than Xovaev. See §§ 18 Z, 29^. 

§ 7. Synizesis. a. Vowels which do not form a true diph- 
thong may be blended in pronunciation into one long sound: 
^ArpetBeeo __ v^ v^ __, OeoeiBia T 27, Brj avre A 340, 9} ovfc aCei^ 

a 298, fir) aXXoc B 165, ttoXio^ B 811, AlyvirTLov^; B 83, 'lari- 
atav B 537 (in which last three examples l must have had 
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heralds come " ete,^ ; (l>vWa ra fiep r dv€fio^ 'yafidZLf; ^eet, 
aXKa Se 6* vXr) | rrfkeOocoaa (fyvet, eapo^ S' iin'yi'yveTaL coprj 
Z 147 f . . . when the season of Spring comes on ; ^ oi^ aXt? 
ft)9 TO irdpoiOev iKeipere TroXXa KaX icrffXa \ KTrffuiT ipA, fivrf^ 
<TTi}p€<;, iyo) S' ere vrjirco^ fja /3 312 f., where the last clause is 
equivalent to ifiov ere ptjttlov ovto^^ — fffiev Brj ttot ifiev irdpo^ 
e/cXue? €v^afjL€vovo . . 97S' ere koI vitv fioc toS* eTnfcprjrjvov iikStop 
A 463 ff. as thou didst hear my former prayer so now also 
fulfil this my desire; KpelaaoDv /juev Z€v<; . . fcpelaaeov aJne A^o? 
'yeverj kt\. <I> 190 f. as Zeus is mightier than the rivers^ so is 
the race of Zeus etc, 

r. avrdp also is used where a causal particle would be used 
in English, as oBvinjac ireirapfievo^ • avrap olo-to^ \ &/jL<p ivl 
(TTc^apS rfkriXaro E 399 f. thrilled ivith pains since the arrow 
was fixed in his stout shoulder. 

In these contrasted clauses, av, atrre, avrdp, drdp, dWdy as 
well as Be, may be used in correlation with fjuev. 

s. A copulative conjunction is sometimes used where the 
English uses a disjunctive or, as TpnrXrj TerpairXfi re A 128 
threefold or (a7id^ fourfold^ in which prominence is given to 
the second member, as in Bexdxi^ re Kal elfcoa-dKi^ I 379 ; cf. 
eva Kal Bvo B 346, x^^^^ ''"^ ^^^ Trpeot^d B 303, rpi^^d re koX 
Terpa^Od V 363, irevrderk^ ye Kal i^dere^; y 115, T/0I9 fiAKape^ 
Kal rerpdKL^ e 306 (0 terque quaterque beati^ Verg. Aen, I 94). 
Of €j5 re Kal xeZ/ooi/ Thuc. II 35 better or worse^ bis terque 
Hor. A, P. 440, rarus duabus tribusque civitatibus conventics 
Tac. Agric. 12. 

t. The Homeric poet sometimes puts into an independent 
clause the incidental thought which in later Greek would be 
expressed regularly by a participle, as Xaol S' riprja-avro 6eol^ 
IBe xelpa^ dveaxov F 318 the people prayed to the gods with 
uplifted hands (lit. and lifted their hands^ for %€?pa9 dva- 
axovref;, cf, fieydX' evxero^ ^^^eZpa? dvaaxf^v A 450 ; (Zev^ H'^p" 
fi'tjpi^e (09 'Aj^iX^a) TCfitjar), oXearj Be iroX€a<; eirl prjvalv 'A^at&i/ 
B 4 was pondering how he might honor Achilles by destroying 
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(lit. and destroy^ etc, ; jS/j pi* ifiep et? ayopijv, iraXafir) S* e^e 
'X^dX/ceov €y)(p<; /3 10 for fifj e^tov ktX., cf, rjXOe (fyepoDv, e^cjv 
A 1 2 f . ; a\V oLKeovaa KaOrjcro, ifitp S* iTnireiOeo iivOto A 565 
for e/x-cS Trecdofjiivrj fjuvdrp, — TovBe Xiaa-ovro yepovre^ \ AlreoXcov 
Tri/jLTTov 8k de&v Upija^; I 575 " they sent the priests of the gods 
to supplicate him " ; ouB* eXaO* Aiavra . . \ Zeu?. ore Brj Tp(o- 
eacTL BiBov krepcCKKea vIktjv P 626 f. for ovB* eXaOe BcBov<; /ctX, 
See § 1 e. 

u. This use is sometimes striking in comparisons, as m re 
acfyrJKe^ . . oiKca irovrjO'OiVTaL oBS ein TraiTraXoiaa-rj, | ovS* airo- 
Xeiirovavv . . aXXa fi€vovT€<; . . afivvovrat irepl tckvcdp M 167 ff. 
as wasps build their houses near a rocky road, nor do they 
abandon them, but remain and defend their children, where 
the point of comparison lies not at all in oiKia TroiijacovTaL 
ktX. but wholly in the oiS* aTroXeiirovaiv ktX. See § 2 e. 

V. Conversely, the participle, as in later Greek, often con- 
tains the principal idea, as fivpofievoco-t Bk Tocai (f>dinj poBoBd- 
KTvXo^ 'Hft)9 ^ 109 " they wept until Dawn appeared " ; roiat 
Be T€p7ro/Ji4voc(ri yiteXa? iirl eicTTrepo? TfXOev a 423 ; 6<f>pa Xely^avre 
KLoirrjv 11 285 ; Kareveva-ev \ "^IXtov ifciripaavr evrei-^eov diro- 
veeaOai B 113 promised that I should sack llios and return ; 
but in the very next verse is the English idiom, vvv Be. KaKrjv 
dirdr'qv ^ovXevaaro, Kai fJLc KcXevec | BvaxXea "^ A/0709 iKicrOac 
B 114 f. planned an evil deceit and bids me go etc., for dird- 
TTjv ^ovXevaa^. The two constructions are interchanged in 
iTV)(7)(re ^aX(i)v O 581 and TV')(ij(Ta<; ^ejSXijKec A 106 ff. 
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THE HOMERIC DIALECT. 

§ 4. a. The dialect of the Homeric poems is in one sense 
artificial : it was spoken at no place and at no time. But it 
is not a mosaic composed of words and forms chosen capri- 
ciously from the different Greek dialects ; it is a product of 
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natural growth. It was developed under the influence of 
the dactylic hexameter by successive generations of bards 
who preserved obsolete or obsolescent words, phrases, and 
forms which were suited to their verse, and who adopted also 
from the common speech of their own times what was avail- 
able for their use. Thus older and newer forms subsisted 
side by side, just as the English poet can choose between 
loveth and loves^ lovSd and lov*d^ aye and ever. The poets 
unconsciously excluded all that was not adapted to dactylic 
verse, but they did no violence to their language ; they did 
not wantonly change quantities or introduce new termina- 
tions. " The dialect did not spring from a formless linguistic 
dough kneaded in the trough of the verse." 

b. This conservation of old forms together with the intro- 
duction of new forms was very convenient for the verse ; 
e.g. for the infinitive of the verb be^ Homer could use efi/jue- 
vai as dactyl, __ v^ w ; efievac as anapaest, w w __ ; e/xfjuev as 

ff trochee, __ v^ ; cfjuev as pyrrhic, kj o ; ehat as spondee, . 

Naturally, the choice being offered, metrical convenience de- 
termined which of these forms should be used. Metrical 
convenience often or generally decided between the use of 
^A^atoi or ^Apyetoi, 

c. The same is true in the case of synonyms and stock epi- 
thets or phrases ; Homer uses Sto? as a disyllabic, delo^ (better 
written Oevos;^ where he wishes a trisyllable, as Sto? ^Ohvaaev^^ 
but ""Ohvaarjo^ Oetoio at the close of a verse. The most fre- 
quently recurring epithets of Odysseus are irokurXa^y iroXv- 
/JL7}Tt^, TToXvfjLTj^avo^, Ta\aaL(f)pcov, 7rotfciXo/JL/jT7}<;, — all of dif- 
ferent metrical value, dva^ avhp(ov ^ Ayayuk^ivfuv is used after 
the feminine caesura (§ 40/) of the third foot, but evpv Kpeitov 
'AyayLteyLtz/a)i/, ^ AyaiMefivovo^ ^ArpeiBao^ or ^ Ayafiefivova irocfjuiva 
Xacov after the masculine caesura of the same foot. IlTjXrjcdSeco 
^A^cXrjo^ is used after the penthemimeral caesura (§ 40 e), ttc- 
Sa9 ojfcif^ 'A;)^t\Xei;9 after the hephthemimeral caesura (§ 40^), 
but 7roSdpK7)(; ■ Blo^ 'A^tWei/?, ttoBcokco^ AlafclBao or afivfiovo^ 
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AlaKiSao, TToSdpfcei UrjXetayj/i, iroBcoKca UrfkeioDva, d/juvfiova Uif- 
Xeicova^ or ^A'^^iWrja irroXiiropOovy after the feminine caesura 
of the third foot, with S409 ^A.')(lW€v^ as a tag when the verse 
is filled up to the Bucolic diaeresis (§ 40 A). Of. the epithets 
of Apollo, kKCLTOLO A 385 \j\j.^\j^ ifcrj^oXou A 14 \^__wv^, 

cKaepyo^ A 479 ^ \y ^^^ eKarrj^oXov A370w\^ \j \j^ eKarr)- 

^eXerao A 75 wv-/__ww_«w. See § 1 y. 

d. The convenience of the verse decided whether the poet 
should say w? i^aro (before a consonant) or o)? i^ar (before 
a vowel), eracpo^ or erapo^ (§ 5 A), Trdvvv')(p^ or irapvvx^^^* 
/jLopc/JLo^; or fiopa-Lfio^, Kelvo^ or eKelvo^* ala is used as well as 
yala^ but only at the close of the verse, where other old forms 
are preserved, as diro iraTpiho^ alrj^ a 75 ; cf, €9 irarpiBa yaiav 
B 174 ; while yi) is used half a dozen times, as F 104. In 
this way the Homeric poems doubtless had considerable in- 
fluence on the language, assisting in the preservation of old 
words and forms and in the establishment in use of new 
words and forms which were metrically convenient. 

e. The dialect is essentially Ionic and seems to have origi- 
nated among the lonians of Asia Minor, influenced possibly 
by the speech and certainly far more by the old poems of 
their Aeolian neighbors. The oldest form of Greek Epic 

^^-v^-^ongs seems to have been Aeolic, but the lonians brought 
' ,/ Epic poetry to perfection. Even the Pythian priestess de- 
livered the oracles of Apollo in Epic verse and Ionic dialect, 
and the Dorian Spartans sang about their camp-fires the 
Ionian songs of Tyrtaeus. Homer, however, does not have 
certain marked Ionic peculiarities, as fcax;, kotc for 7ra>9, irore. 

f. A considerable number of Aeolisms is found in the 
poems, especially in certain phrases and in certain feet of 
the verse, as aXXvBc^ a\\o9? vTratda. This traditional Aeolic 
influence appears still more marked in the survival of the 
digamma (§ 14) which in the Homeric age was nearly or 
quite obsolete in the ordinary Ionic dialect ; no trace of it 
appears in the poems of Archilochus of Paros in the seventh 
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century B.C. Aeolic forms are found in the Homeric poems 
even where the metre does not require them, as oSiWecep 
j3 334 for otfyetketev, ipe^evvrj E 659 (€pey8eo--i/o9), apyevvfja-t 
r 141 (apyea-vosi), (fyrjpalv A 268 for Orfpcriv, (fykiy^erai p 221 
for dXiylrerat. The general formulaic character of these Aeo- 
lisms indicates that they were borrowed from earlier poems 
rather than from the Aeolians of the Homeric age. Aeolic 
form or coloring is found also in some proper names, as Sepai" 
T779 (found also in a Thessalian inscription of 214 B.C.), from 
Oepao^ the Aeolic form of Odpao^ insolence^ daring^ Sepa-lXty- 
;j^09, ^AXiOepaTj^y Nava-CKoa (Ionic i^^yO?), and perhaps Oed god- 
dess (Ionic 7] ^€09). Another Aeolic peculiarity is the use 
of the smooth breathing as in ^809 pleasure (cf, ^Su9), aafie- 
1/09 glad Qcf. dvBdvcD, iaZov) ; see § 12 m, 

g. Some forms seem to be borrowed from other dialects ; 
but it must be remembered that when the poems were com- 
posed, there was less difference between the dialects than at 
the earliest period when we have monumental evidence con- 
cerning them. Thus the forms linroTa, firfriera icrk, (§ 16 6) 
seem to be ancient rather than specifically Aeolic; that they 
were not introduced simply metri causa is shown by the use 
of v€<f>€Xr)y€piTa Z6U9 A 511 where ve<f>€\7jy€peT'qs is metrically 
admissible. 

h. Some anomalies of form (as of verse) are as yet unex- 
plained, but it may be assumed that all which remain either 
(1) were justified by the usage of the people and might be 
explained by more complete knowledge of the history of the 
language, or (2) followed the analogy of what was in use, or 
(3) are errors which have found their way into the text dur- 
ing the course of transmission to the present time. As the 
poems were handed down among the Greeks at first orally, 
and afterwards still uncritically for centuries, errors unavoid- 
ably crept in and there was a gradual assimilation of what 
was obsolete to later and more familiar forms, when the older 
forms were unprotected by the metre, krjvhave 7 143 is prob- 
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ably an ancient assimilation to Attic usage for idvhave (ipdv 
have, §§ 14, 25 i). 

i. Doubtless also mistakes were committed in the process 
of transferring the poems to the later alphabet (in official 
use at Athens from the archonship of Euclides, 403 B.C.) 
from the earlier alphabet in which E was used for €, 97, and 
the spurious diphthong €l (which arises from compensative 
lengthening or contraction, Hadley 14 b), and O was used 
for o, (o, and the spurious diphthong ov. Thus <^OOS of the 
old alphabet could be interpreted as <^oo9 (the form interme- 
diate between the earlier <f}do<i and the Attic <^W9, as iroaai 
is intermediate between iroh-ai and iroat) or <^oft)9, but the 
latter form seemed more natural to those who said <^W9, and 
it was introduced into the text, as B 49. EOS might be ^09 
(or ero9) or ea)9, but the latter as the familiar form is found 
in the Mss., even A 193, where the metre demands the earlier 
form ; and 6to)9 is found where the rational form ^09 (or eIo9) 
could stand. EEN might be fjev, ijrjv, hv, erjv. The last 
form was thought to be " by SceKraac^ " for ^v (as erjv, the 
possessive pronoun, for ijv), and seems to have been often 
substituted wrongly for eev (§ 34 ^). Since airiov^ was the 
Attic genitive of aireo^, aireiov^ seemed more natural than 
airelo^ (or (nre€o<i), as viro aTreiov^* irepl /crX. l 141 (see 
§18/1). e/909 S 315 is protected by the metre, and is sus- 
tained by the oblique cases €/>od and epov (§ 18 e), but the 
Attic epw9 has supplanted it in F 442, S 294, where a con- 
sonant follows. 

VOWELS AND VOWEL CHANGES. 

§ 5. a. 97 is regularly used for a, as dr^oprj, ofioii] ; except 
in ded goddess, Xao9 people, and some proper names (as 
Klveia^, ISiavo-LKda, § 4 /). Occasionally, as B 370, fidv is 
found instead of the less frequent /jltjv (the strong form of 
jiiiv^. oXto a 532 (from aXKofiai) is another instance of a, 
unless it is to be written aXro. 
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b. Sometimes, especially in abstract nouns, rj represents 
Attic a, as €Vir\ot7jv I 3G2, dXrjOeirjp rj 297. 

c. The final d of tlie stem is retained in the genitive end- 
ings "do and 'doDv of the 1st declension, as ^ArpeiBao A 203. 

d. do is often changed to ew by transfer of quantity : 
^ArpeiSao^ 'Ar/jetSecu. Cf, ^acrtXfjo^ with Attic ^aacXeco^, 
But the frequent Xdo^ never has the Attic form Xeoi?. 

e. Compensative lengthening is sometimes found where 
it is not in Attic, as ^elvo^ (^ei/fo?), eiveica (Lesbian ewe- 
Ko)^ Kovprj (^Kopfa)^ fioifvo<;^ ovpo<; (opfo^^, hovpo^. It is 
omitted in ^oXerai A 319 (^^ovXerai^ Aeolic ^oXXerai^ cf. fieX- 
TLov) ; and in three compounds of irov<; (iroh-^^ as aeXXoiro^ 
409. 

A vowel seems to have been borrowed from the following 
syllable in %etp, ^et/od? from a stem %e/ot-, and in ttouXu? 
(Attic 7roXu9, § 20/). 

f. Diphthongs occasionally preserve i where it is lost in 
Attic before a vowel: alei, alerof;, ereXeUro (§ 29 z), olpo/Ba- 
peieov, oXoirjf ttvoit], '^^vaeio^, Cf, clkovt] with Attic dfcoj]. 

g. But I is lost before a vowel in cDfcea (^onKeld) ^Jpc^ B 786, 
Alvea^ N 541 (AtVeta?, cf, Kpelcov with the proper names Kpicov 
and Kpeovaa)^ in -oo for -oto as genitive-ending of the 2d 
declension (§ 17 c) and in ifieo for ifielo, etc, (§ 24 e) ; cf. 
IJLolp oXorj 4> 83 with oXotfj fiocpa X 5, ')(^pvaeioL<; A 246 with 
^(pvaicp A 15. With these examples may be compared Attic 
iroelv Qirovelv)^ iXda (eXaia), As in Attic, the penult is some- 
times short in vlo^ (as A 489, A 473) and 0^09 (as t) 312, 
2 105). Cf, efiiraiov v 379, '^(aixalevvdhe^ k, 243. 

Cf, also the loss of v in Xde k 361 (eXoue), e^eav S 347 
(^c^evav^, dXeaa-Qe B 774 (^dXevaa-Oe) , vyeaai from V7jv<;, ^aac- 
X?709 from ^acnXev^^ lUvBeo^; from TuSeu?. See § 41 0, Cf. 
7]pc6o<; f 303. 

h. kralpof; (erap-ios:^ is not a dialectic variation of erapo^ 
but is derived from it as AlrwXio^ A 399 from AtVcoXd? A 527, 
Travvu'^io^ a 443 from irdvvv^o^; "^ 218. Cf, § 19 b. 
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§ 6. Contraction, a. Concurrent vowels generally re- 
main un contracted : aeKoov, aXyea, irdi^ (in nominative and 
vocative singular), ot? (of 49 = ovis, ewe). Attic €v is regu- 
larly ev before two consonants and the adjective is always 
€U9 or rjv^. Patronymics from nouns in -eu? form -etS?;?, 
-etcovj as 'ArpetBrj^; A 7, TLrjXetmva A 197. 

b. When contraction occurs, it follows the ordinary rules, 
except that eo and eov generally give ev : Odpaev^ P 573, di- 
p€v<; 7) 118, <f>i\€vvTa<; 7 221 ; but Troj/TOTropovarj^ X 11, ofiov- 
fiat A 233. 

c. ea are very rarely contracted into 97, as TuS^ A 384 
(TfSea), cLKparj ^ 421, alvoTraOrj a 201. 

d. 9;e are contracted into 9; in TCfjL^<; I 605 (rtyitT/e^?), TCfirjvTa 
2 475, re'^yijcraai rj 110 (re^vrjeaaai). 

e. ia are contracted into ^ in aKoiri^ k 7 {aKoiria^, i and 
€ are contracted in //?«, as B 420, and in tprjKCf;, as e 66. 

f. o€ are contracted into 01; in XoDTovvTa M 283. 

g* 07) are contracted into © in iin^axrofiac^ as a 378, oySco- 
Kovra B 568. 

h. The optative-sign l is sometimes lost in a preceding v 
(§ 28 6). 

i. It is probable that in the original form of the Homeric 
poems many vowels were uncontracted which are contracted 
in the Mss. and ordinary editions. The ol of icolXo^ can be 
pronounced as two syllables 67 times out of 68 (^ 385 being 
the exception). So alholof; may generally be aiSow, and 
^€609 may be Oevo^ (cf. § 4 {?). The ec of *Apy€io<; may always 
form two syllables. The evidence of rhythm and etymology 
indicates Xoeaev rather than Xovaev. See §§ 18 Z, 29 g. 

§ 7. Synizesis. a. Vowels which do not form a true diph- 
thong may be blended in pronunciation into one long sound: 
^ArpetBeco __ w v^ __, deoetBia V 27, Brj avre A 340, fj ovk dlei^ 

a 298, fjLT] dXXot B 165, 7r6Xio<; B 811, Alyvirriov^ B 83, 'Icrri- 
atav B 537 (in which last three examples l must have had 
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very nearly the pronunciation of its cognate y-sound, §§ 5 ff^ 

41 7,e8 omnia is often disyllabic in Vergil), & dplyvcDre p 875. 

The genitives in -e&) are always pronounced with synizesis 
(§ 16 c?), as also 'i)iJLe(ov and vfiicov and regularly ijfjbiaf;, <T<f>ea^y 
and the genitive plural in -ewv (§16 d), y(p€(o is always a 
monosvllable. 

b. Synizesis often served the purpose of the later contrac- 
tion : rj/jbioyv did not differ in metrical quantity from ^fuov. 
It enabled the poet in certain cases to escape the combi- 
nation __vy__ (^amphimacer^ whicli cannot be received un- 
changed into dactylic verse (§ 41 a), 

c. Contraction and synizesis were employed in the last 
foot of the verse more freely than elsewhere. 

d. It is probable that in the original form of the poems 
synizesis was not so common as in our texts ; e,(/. instead of 
Ur^XTjidBeo) ^A'^LXrjof; A 1, HrjXrjcdBa kt\, may have been 

spoken. For v/mv fiev deoX Solev A 18, v/jl/m deol fiev kt\, has 

been conjectured, and ^^vvaXiw j3poTO(f>6vTr) for 'Ei/vaX/^) av- 

SpelcfyopTT) B 651. For SevSpitp icfye^o/juevoc T 152, the Alex- 
andrian scholar Zenodotus read BivBpcL ktX, (cf, the Attic 
plural BevBpeat). For UrjXelBrj eOeX" A 277, probably UrfX^iSv 

OeX should be read, although the poet elsewhere uses iOiXto 
not OiXci}. 

§ 8. CiiASis is not frequent. It is most common in com- 
pounds with TTpo, as 7rpov<f>aLP€ i 145, irpov'^ovTo y 8, which 
however may be written 7rpo€<f>acp€, irpoexovro ktX. Note 
also TovveKa A 291, &pL(rTO^ 11 384 (6 dpv(rTo<i)^ coxjtcx; E 896, 
ToXXa y 462, x^i^el^ B 238 (^koX t'jfjbel^^, ov/jl6<; 360. 

§ 9. Hiatus is allowed 

a. After the vowels t and u, as ejx^'^ o^voevri E 50, tl^ Be 

' (TV i<T<Ti 7i\2'^, 

Y b. When the two vowels between which it occurs are sep- 
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arated by a caesura (^fcaOrjaro iircyvafiyfraaa A 669) or by a 
diaeresis (§ 40 A) : seldom (54 times) after the first foot 
(avrap 6 eyvco A 333), more frequently (96 times) after the 
fourth foot (e7%ea o^voevra E 568). This hiatus after the 
fourth foot is more frequent in the Odyssey than in the Iliad. 
Hiatus between the short syllables of the third foot is al- 
lowed nearly as frequently as in all other places together, 
more than 200 times. This freedom of hiatus emphasizes 
the prominence of this caesura, §§ 10 e, 40 d. 

c. When the final vowel of the first word is long and 
y stands in the accented part of the foot (§ 39 c), as t<S ae 

KaKy atari A 418. See § 41 o f. 

d. When a long vowel or diphthong loses part of its quan- 
tity before the following vowel (§ 41 o), as rrjv S' iy(b ov 

ryr- Xvcrw A 29, jjLrj vv rot ov XP^^^f^V ^ ^^' Here the final and 
initial vowels may be said to be blended. This is called 
weak or improper hiatus; it is essentially the same as the 
following. 

e. When the last vowel of the first word is already elided, 
' as jjLvpC ^A'xacol(; akye eOrjfcev A 2. See § 10 e, 

f. Hiatus before words which formerly began with a con- 
r sonant (§§ 12 Z, 14) is only apparent. 

g. The poet did not avoid two or more concurrent vowels 
' in the same word, § 6. 

§ 10. Elision, a. d (in inflectional endings and in apa 
and jia), e, t, o may be elided, ac is sometimes elided in the 
verb endings -fiai, -aai (except in the infinitive), -rah -aOai^ 
and once in o^etac A 272. oc is elided seven times in /^ot, 
three times in toi\ once in aol A 170 (unless ovSi aoi olw or 
oii aoL OLOD should be read there for oifSi a olco), 

b. TO, irpo, avTi, irepi, ri, and the conjunction on do not 
sujffer elision ; or is for ore (either the temporal conjunction 
or the relative o with re affixed, § 24 q)^ r for re or toL 

c. L is seldom elided in the dative singular, where it seems 
originally to have been long. 



\ 
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d. Oxytone prepositions and conjunctions lose their accent 
in elision ; other oxy tones throw the acute accent upon the 
preceding syllable: /car ap e^ero A 101, but XevK orrrea 
a 161, etfM 'OSfereu? 4 19. 

e. Elision tends to unite the two words between which 
it occurs; hence it is avoided at the caesura of the third 
foot, where hiatus seems to be preferred to elision. Hence, 
also, the poet does not avoid the hiatus which sometimes 
remains after elision, ^ 9 e, g. 

f. Elision is not left to the reader as in Latin poetry. In 
the best Ms. of the Iliad (Fen. A)^ the elided vowel was 
sometimes written over the preceding consonant, and where 
the elided vowel bore the accent, a grave accent was placed 
over the preceding vowel. 

§ 11. Apocope, a. Before a consonant, the short final 
vowel of dpa and of the prepositions avd, Kara, irapd, may 
be cut off (aTroKOTrrj^ diroKOTrra)). The accent is then thrown 
back upon the preceding syllable (although it might be more 
rational to consider it lost as it is in elision). 

b. After apocope, the v of dvd and r of Kard follow the 
usual rules for consonant changes : dyicpefuia-aaa a 440, dfjLTre- 
TraXcov F 355, dWe^at 4> 321 (dvaXe^ai), dy^rfpdvrf <I> 347 
(dva^Tjpdvrf)^ fcd/SjSaXev E 343 (^fcare/SaXev) , kclB Bi (^Kard Si) 
frequently, KdWcire X 279, icdKrave Z 164 (^KareKrave) ^ Kair- 
ireareTrjv E 560, Kappe^ovara E 424, Kaaropvvcra p 32 (jcara- 
aTopvv<Ta)^ icdir (fydXapa U 106. 

c. aTTo suffers apocope in diririix'^eL o 83 ; cf. Latin ah, 

d. vTTo suffers apocope in v^^dXXetv T 80 ; cf. Latin sub. 

e. avepvaav A 459 is explained as derived by apocope, as- 
similation, and vocalization of f, from dvd and fepvoy: avfe- 
pvaav, dfepvaav, avepvaav, cf, Kavd^av^ Hesiod Works 666 
(^KaTapa^aL<i), For this apocope cf, Kda-'^eOe (^KaTea")(€6e) A 
702, and dfivdaet Pindar Pyth, IV 54 (dvafivrfaei) ; for the 
vocalization of p, see § 14 j. 
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f. Apocope was no mere metrical license ; ifc seems to 
have been common in the conversational idiom of some dia- 
lects. A Megarian peasant is made to say (Aristophanes 
Acharnians 732) dfi^are iror rav fiaZhav for dvafiare irori 
(irpo^^ T7)v fid^av, where the poet is certainly imitating the 
manner of the common people, dfi^daa-a^ (ava^o'qa'asi) is 
found in Herodotus I 8, dfnramaOaL Hdt. I 182, dfi^oXdSrjv 
Hdt. IV 181. More striking examples of apocope and assimi- 
lation than any in Homer are found in prose inscriptions, as 
ar Ta9 for diro r?)?, ^r roc for iirl toi), ttok kl for irorl kl 
(7rpb<; tC)^ irep rovvveovv (§ 24 m) for irepi rwvheayvy in a Thes- 
salian inscription of 214 B.C., found at Larissa. Cf. ttot tov 
0€ov KCLT irdrpia BlSovtcov in a Delphian inscription of 380 B.C. 
Apocope was the rule in the Thessalian and Boeotian dia- 
lects. By apocope 7rp6<; is derived from irporL 

CONSONANTS AND CONSONANT CHANGES. 

§ 12. a. Where collateral forms appear, one with single 
and the other with doubled consonants, the form with two 
consonants is generally the older or justified etymologically, 
as TToa-a-iy iroa-i (from iroS-ai^ ; veiKeaae, veiKeae (velKo^, vet- 
/ceo--), OTTTrco'i (o/c^o)?, cf, Latin quis etc,^^ ottl, ktX. 

b. Single initial consonants, especially \, />t, v^ p, o-, are 
often doubled (as p is in Attic) when by inflexion or compo- 
sition a short vowel is brought before them (see § 41 j a), as 
iXXL<T<T€TO Z 45, ^fjLfiaOov, ivvv7)To^y eaavo, oirirco^^ ottl, 

c. But sometimes p is not doubled where it would be in 
Attic, as Ipe^a 8 352 (§ 25 g), dpcKTov T 150, mfcvpoo) E 598, 
OvfiopaicTTeoyv S 220. 

d. Palatal and lingual mutes often remain unchanged be- 
fore fly as dicct')(jxevo^y oBfiijv, cBfiev, K€Kopv6fievo<;, 

e. Lingual mutes are commonly assimilated to a following 
<7, as TToaai (jroh-(Ti), a is sometimes assimilated to fi ot vi 
efifievat (elvaC) for ia^fievac, evveire a 1 tell for evcreire (Lat. 
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m. Proper names compounded with /cXeo? are inflected 
thus : N. /Strj ^HpaKXrjeLT) (periphrasis for 'HpaKKir)*; which is 
metrically impossible, § 2 «), G. 'H/t>a/cX^o9, D, 'UpaKXrjc, A. 
'UpaKXrja. 

n. Probably the rj or ev of the nouns in -09 and -a? should 
be resolved : "vireLovf; may always be written <r7r€€09i q-Tnjeo'a-c 
may be cnrekea-a-L (^crrreea-eaac, see c above), Se/ov9 may be 
Se€09, ivppelo^ may be ivppeeo^, Kpeiw may be xpecuop, ofya- 
kXtjo^; may be dyaKX€€o<;, aKXetax; may be a/cX€€a)9, 'Hpa^\^o9 
may always be 'H/[>a/c\€eo9, e^(?. See § 6 i. 

o. Nouns in -o) and -0)9 are contracted in the Mss. This 
may be a conformation to Attic usage. Generally it is pos- 
sible, and often it is rhythmically better, to write e.ff. rjoa Siav 
lather than tJw Btav (§ 39 y). 

p. Nouns in -49 and -U9 usually retain t or v throughout, 
but in its stead may insert e which is sometimes lengthened. 

q. 7roXt9 is inflected thus: 7roXto9, 7r6Xr)o<;, irSXei, ttoXtjI 
/y T 50, TToXiv, 7r6Xc€^, TrdXrje^, iroXlayv TToXUaac, TroXiaf;, 7roX^a9 
(p 486), 7ro\et9. 

p. Nouns in -€U9 generally lengthen e to 77 in compensation 

(§ 41 c?) for the v which between two vowels becomes f and 

-y/ is lost, as ^a(TiX€v<:, ^aa-iXrjo^, Forms with e are found in 

proper names : Tvheo^ B 406, UvUa Z 222, 'Ohvaev^; a> 898 

(once) for 'OSuo-eo9. 

s. 1/77O9 (Attic vav<i) is inflected thus: 1^09, veo^t vnjL, vrja 
(yea only l 283 and doubtful), z/^e9, J^ee9> mj&v, v€&v, vav(l)Cf 
vi]€(T(Ti, veeaat, j/rjval, j^at;, vea<;. The forms with rf are the 
most frequent. 

t. *'Ap779 has "ApT) and "Aprjv (E 909) of the first declen- 
sion ; and "Kprjo^, "ApijL, "Kprja as from "Kpev^; (the Lesbian 
form of "Kpri^^ cf. the Attic genitive "Kpecos:^, With these 
latter forms "may be compared conversely the dialectic col- 
lateral forms in -779 of Epic proper names in -€V9» as "Opifyq^ 
(^Op(f>€v<;'), TvBrjf; (TvSev^'), from which were borrowed the 
Latin Ulia^s, Achilles^ etc. 
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f. Apocope was no mere metrical license ; ifc seems to 
have been common in the conversational idiom of some dia- 
lects. A Megarian peasant is made to say (Aristophanes 
Acharnians 732) afi^are iror rav fiaZhav for avd^are ttotI 
(tt^o?) Tf)v fid^av, where the poet is certainly imitating the 
manner of the common people. d/jb/3coaa<; {ava^ori<Ta<i) is 
found in Herodotus I 8, dfiTravea-OaL Hdt. I 182, dfifioXdSrjv 
Hdt. IV 181. More striking examples of apocope and assimi- 
lation than any in Homer are found in prose inscriptions, as 
ar Ta9 for aTro t^9, €T toI for iirl roi), iro/c kv for ttotX kl 
(tt/oo? Tt), Trep rovvveovv (§ 24 w) for irepl rwvhecov, in a Thes- 
salian inscription of 214 B.C., found at Larissa. Cf. ttot tov 
Oeov /car irdrpia BlBovtcov in a Delphian inscription of 380 B.C. 
Apocope was the rule in the Thessalian and Boeotian dia- 
lects. By apocope tt/oo? is derived from irpoTL 

CONSONANTS AND CONSONANT CHANGES. 

§ 12. a. Where collateral forms appear, one with single 
and the other with doubled consonants, the form with two 
consonants is generally the older or justified etymologically, 
as TToa-ai, irocri (from iroh-ai) ; velfceaae, veLKeae (vetKo^, vet- 
/ceo"-), OTTTTG)? (o/c^&)9, cf, Latlu quis etc,^^ ottl, ktX, 

b. Single initial consonants, especially \, />t, v^ p, o-, are 
often doubled (as p is in Attic) when by inflexion or compo- 
sition a short vowel is brought before them (see § 41 J a), as 
iXXL(j-(j-€TO Z 45, efJLfiaOov, ivvvrjTOf;, eaavo, 07nra)<;^ ottl, 

c. But sometimes p is not doubled where it would be in 
Attic, as Ipe^a S 352 (§ 25 g), dpeKTov T 150, iiKvpo^p E 598, 
0vfiopalaTe(ov S 220. 

d. Palatal and lingual mutes often remain unchanged be- 
fore fjL, as aKdyjikvo^y oBfiijv, cB/jl€v, K€KOpv6fievo<;. 

e. Lingual mutes are commonly assimilated to a following 
o", as Troa<TL (ttoB-g-i). a is sometimes assimilated to ^ or vi 
€fi/jL€vat (jelvaC) for ia-'fievai, evvcTre a 1 tell for ivcreire (Lat. 
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from ''Ai:? ('AiS-). Gf^ OlBtiroBao X 271 with the Attic geni- 
tive OIBlttoB-o^;. a collateral form of 'AiBrj*; is *AlBci)v€Uf; 
T 61 with dative 'AvBcovvi E 190. 

g. Zeijf; has Zrjvo^, Zrjvi, Zrjva, or, at end of the verse, Zrjv, 
as well as Ac6^> Au, Ala. 

h. XapTrrjBcov has %ap7rrfB6vo<: U 464, SapTriySoi/ro? M 879. 

i. KcXevdo^ and kvk\o<; are sometimes neuter in the plural. 
So vevprj has vevpa A 122, ifKevprj has irXevpd A 468. 

j. Certain names of cities are found in both singular and 
plural: 'A0^vvv v 80 but 'A^iyW? B 546; Mv/cifwy A 52, 
MvfC7Jva<; B 669; 4>97p^ E 543, ^pd<; I 151; @i;'/3779 A 878, 
&7]/3a^ E 804. Cf. MdXecap i 80, MaXet^cDi^ 7 287. Instead 
of the later plural Sea-iruil, HXaraial, Homer uses only the 
singular : Qia-Treiap B 498, HXaroLav B 504. 

ADJECTIVES. 

§ 20. a. Some adjectives of three terminations are used 
as if of two terminations, Le. the masculine form is used also 
for the •feminine : l(f>0l/ju)Vf; yfrv^^uf; A 3, KXvTOf; 'liriroBdfLeLa 
B 742, wypiov arr^v T 88, oXoairaTo? oBfirj B 442 where oX.oo>> 
TaTT] was metrically possible, fiipa ttovXuv E 776, Betvo^ ariTri 

626, dairdo'LO^ yrj yjr 233, 0€pfio^ dvTfirj fi 369, HiiXoLO rffJUL- 
uoevTO^ B 77, vXrjevTV Za/cvv0q> a 246 but vXrjeao'a ZaKVvdo^ 

1 24, aXo9 TToTuolo T 229 but aXo? 7ro)u^9 4> 59. 

b. Compound adjectives, on the contrary, often have a 
feminine form : dBfirjrrf, dOavdrrj, dfuf>i€Xla'a'rf, dpc^ijXr), da-fie- 
crrrj, elvaXlrf, iv^iaTrj, TroXvfivija'Trf, 7roXv<f>6p^r), 

c. The feminine of adjectives in -U9, ends in -etd (gen. 
'€L'rj(;), -ed (§ 5 ff)yOl -erj (§ 5 b) : fiadela, fia0€lrj<;, — a>/C€a, 
— /Sadirj^:, ^aOerjv, 

d. 6vpv<; has ace. sing. masc. eifpea (in connection with 
koXtto^ and ttSvto^) as well as evpvv. 

e. eu9 good has gen. sing. €^09, gen. plur. kdcov. But for 
e?}o9, the Alexandrian critic Zenodotus wrote eolo (possessive 
pronoun) which is perhaps a better reading. 
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HI. The rough breathing (K) has no power to prevent eli- 
sion or weaken hiatus. The smooth breathing is found with 
several words which have the rough breathing in Attic, as 
dfi/Ji€<; Qqfiels:^^ rjfjbap (rjfiepa)^ aXro (from aWofiai), TyeXto? 
(^Xi09), 'Ai87;9 (''AtS779), ^W9 (e&)9). See § 4y*. 

n. The v movable was written by some ancient critics (^e,g. 
Aristarchus) after the ending -et of the pluperfect, as ySeySXry- 
K€Lv E 661, rjvcoyetv Z 170 ; cf. 7]<tk€cv T 388 (fjo-Keev). It is 
freely used before consonants to make a syllable long by 
position (§ 41 A). 

o. The final a of adverbs is omitted more often than in 
prose ; not merely e^ and e/c, oi3to)9 and oSrca, but also 7r(W9 
and TTft), TToXKcLKL^ and iroXXaKt (and similar adverbs in -ki<;^ 
even with elision, rocrcrdx v^fop airoXea-KeT \ 586), arpe^ia^i 
and arpefia, /ji€<Tarjyvf; and fieao'rjyv, f^XP^^ ^^^ H'^XP^* aj^t? 
and a^i, afi(f>i(; and afi(f>l (adverbial), are found as collateral 
forms. 

§ 13. Metathesis of a and p is frequent : Kaphirj B 452, 
KpaSirj a 353 ; 6dpao<i a 321, dpdao^ (once) S 416 (while the 
adjective is always Opaavsi) ; KapTo^ h 415 (^KapTca-rot A 266), 
Kpdro^ A 509. Cf. ehpaKov from hkpKOfiat^ eBpadov from Bap- 
Odvcoy eirpadov from irep6(o, Tpaireiofiev V 441 from repTro), 
repiriKepavvo^ from rpeiroD, 

For the shifting of quantity from -do to -€0), see § 5 cZ. 

§ 14. The Digamma. a. The following words seem to 
have been pronounced by the Homeric poet more or less 
consistently with initial digamma (yau^ f, pronounced as 
Y English w') : — 

ayw fXL break, as E 161 ; c/. cafa, oaycs A. 575. 
aAt5 enough, as v 136, B 90. 

oAoivat be captured, as M 1 72 ; cf. coAwv, Aeolic cuoAwkcv (see 
j below). Also €lXo} press, as n 403, from the same root. 
-Yavaf king, as A 7 and often. 
YavSdvio please, as )S 114 ; c/". la8ov and ii^vSave [cavSave] y 143. 
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AaeprvdBr)^ F 200, ^ Payyta-iaZri^ ^ 296, iu which the final a of 
the stem is lost. 

d. This analogy, giving an ending in naZri^y is followed bj 
stems in -to of the 2d declension: ^evoiria^^ I 211. So 
also by stems of the 3d declension : HrfKriLaZeo) A 1 (as well 
as JlrfKethr)^ S 316, TlirfKjettova A 197), Xaofieiovrut^^ O 527, 
M7jKt<mjid&ri<; Z 28, even 'OiXidBrj^ U 330 from 'OtXeu?. See 
j below. 

e. The sufi&x -iBa- is added to stems in o, and the o is lost 
as in d above: KpoviSrj^;, — also to stems in €v, which lose 
their v between two vowels (§ 5 ^) : 'ArpciSiy? A 7, — also to 
consonantal stems, as ^Aya/ji€fipoviB7j<; a 30. AevKaXlSrj^ (Aeu- 
/cdklSao M 117) is formed as from Aet;/caXo9, instead of from 
AevKoXlayv, and ^ AvOefiiBrj^; A 488 as from "KvOcfio^ rather 
than from ^Av0€fil(ov (^ AvOefiitovo^ vlov A 473). Possibly 
AevKaXot; was a short form of AevKaXicov, as a comrade of 
Achilles is called sometimes ' AXKifieBcov (11 197, P 467), but 
sometimes "AX/ct/^o? (T 392, 12 474), and A€VK6\o(f>o<: Aris- 
tophanes Frogs 1513 is the same person as AevKo\o<f>Lhri<i 
Plato Protag. 315 e. Cf. ^ficvOev^ (XficvOev A 39) for S/ui/do- 
<l>d6po<; and cKaro^ for eKarrf/SoXof; (§ 4 c), 

f. Patronymics from stems in -ei;, after the loss of the v, 
do not in Homer suffer contraction of the e of the stem with 
the I of the suflBx. The poet says 'Ar/aeiS^?, ^Arpettov, as 
tetrasyllables not trisyllables. The verse ictus never falls on 
the €L. 

g. Female patronymics are formed by the suffix -iS- which 
loses 8 before the nominative sign : XpuarjiBa (ace. of Xpu- 
0-7749) A 182, BpiarjiBa A 184, NrjprfiBef; S 38, daughters of 
Nereus^ UpcoidBcov S 122, daughters of Tros^ AapBaviBtov S 122, 
daughters of Dardanus^ as the Trojans are called AapBaviay- 
v€<; H 414. 'A^attSe? B 235 corresponds to Kovpot ^A^cu&v 
A 473. 

B. h. Patronymics are formed also by the suffix -roi/- ; 
KpopLoyv A 528 (with genitive Kpopt(opo^ or Kpoviovtx:, cf. 
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HI. The rough breathing (K) has no power to prevent eli- 
sion or weaken hiatus. The smooth breathing is found with 
several words which have the rough breathing in Attic, as 
a/JLfi€<; (rifielf;^, ^fJbap (^/^pa), aXro (from aXKofJiaC)^ rjeXio^ 
(rfKLO<i), ^Kihrjf; (^^ Kihrj^i) , rj(o<i (€Q>9). See § 4y*. 

n. The v movable was written by some ancient critics (e.g. 
Aristarchus) after the ending -ei of the pluperfect, as ^e/SXTp 
fc€iv E 661, fjvdyyeiv Z 170 ; cf. rjCTKeiv V 388 (jjcrKeev)* It is 
freely used before consonants to make a syllable long by 
position (§ 41 A). 

o. The final <t of adverbs is omitted more often than in 
prose ; not merely i^ and €/c, o{5to)9 and ovrcoy but also ttcw? 
and TTft), TToXKcLKi^ and ttoXKclkl (and similar adverbs in -^i?, 
even with elision, rocrcrdx vBcop dTrokiaKer \ 586), drpe/Mifi 
and drpifia, fi€aarfyv<; and fieaarfyv, f^XP^^ ^^^ H'^XP^* ci^P^^ 
and d')(piy dfi(f>lf; and dfi(f>l (adverbial), are found as collateral 
forms. 

§ 13. Metathesis of a and p is frequent : KapBly B 452, 
KpaSirj a 353 ; Odpao^ a 321, Bpdao^ (once) S 416 (while the 
adjective is always 6paav^^ ; KdpTo<; B 415 (^KdpTca-Toc A 266), 
Kpdro^ A 509. Cf, cBpaKov from BipKOfiac^ ehpaOov from Bap- 
Odvcoy eirpaOov from TripOco, rpaTreiofjuev T 441 from repTreo, 
T€p7nK€pavvo<; from rpeirto. 

For the shifting of quantity from -do to -eca, see § 5 cZ. 

§ 14. The Digamma. a. The following words seem to 
have been pronounced by the Homeric poet more or less 
consistently with initial digamma (yau^ f, pronounced as 
Y English w^ : — 

ayw fXL break, as E 161 ; c/. ca^a, aaycs A. 575. 

aAt5 enough, as v 136, B 90. 

oAwvat be captured, as M 172 ; c/. cciAwv, Aeolic cuoAcdkcv (see 
j below). Also €t\o> press, as n 403, from the same root. 
'Yavaf king, as A 7 and often. 
YavSdvQ) please, as )8 114 ; c/. laSor and ciyvSavc [cavWc] y 143. 
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b. Some comparatives and superlatives are formed from 
noun stems : ^aa-iXevrepo^; I 160, /SaaiKevrarof; I 69, Oecorepat 
V 111, KovpoTepoKTL A 316, KvvTepov 483, KvvTarov K 503, — 
ala")(l(ovy aXcT^KTTO^ (^al<T)(^o<;) , aXycov, aXyLa'TO<i (aXyo<;), iXey- 
')(L(TTO^ (eXey^^o?), KepStov, KephiaTO^ {K€pBo<;), K'qBc<rTO<; (/crjBo<;), 
KvBtaTO^ {kvBo<;), firjiciaro^ {firjKO<i)^ fiafcporepo^, fJUt/cpoTaro*;, 
plyLov, plyt<TTO<; {plyof;). 

c. In some comparatives in -repo^^ there is no thought of 
a greater or less degree but of a contrast, as wypoT^paxov 
{fjfjLLovayv) B 852 of the fields as opposed to the town ; OrfKy- 
T€pac (yvvaLK€<;) 520, female^ as opposed to male ; opeaTepo^ 
(SpdfccDv) X 93, of the mountain, as opposed to the valley. 
Of rjixerepo^;, vfieT€po<;, he^LTepo<i and dpiaT€p6<; right and left. 

d. From adverbs are formed: ay^^to'TOf; {ao-o-ov, da-aoripcD), 
d(f>dpT€po<;, Trapolrepo^i irporepo^y viripTaro^;. 

e. cuya66<i has comparatives dpeiayv {cf, apLcrro^)^ fiiXrepov, 
Xcocov, Xcoirepov, 

f . dvvrfp6<; has a comparative dviTjpiarepov y8 190. 

g. 1/609 has a superlative viarai I 153, veiaTov B 824. 

h, 7ro\i^9 has a comparative TrXelcov or TrXicov and in the 
plural also 7r\6e9 A 395, irXia^ B 129. 

i. <f)a€Lv6<s has a comparative (^aeivoTepo^, a superlative 
<f)advTaTO<; v 93 (for ^aevraro^, cf, (f>dav0€v A 200 for €<f)d' 
evOev). 

j. o) is found where the Attic rule would require o, in 
KaKO^€LvcoT€po<; V 376, Xapcoraro^ y8 350, ol^vpwrepov P 446. 

k. The I of 'L(ov is sometimes short as ^iXtcDp r 351 ; cf. 
the occasional t of the patronymic in -kov, § 21 h. 

-** NUMERALS. 

§ 23. a. €v( has a collateral form toS Z 422 ; cf. the femi- 
nine forms td A 437, Ir}^ U 173, If) I 319, idv ^ 435. 

7rpcoTo<; has a collateral form 7rpcoTiaT0<;, cf. irdixirptoro^ 
H324. 

Of the compound 0^86/9 (oiS' €19), besides ovhh, only ou- 
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lrv<: felly ^ as A 486 ; c/. English vnthe. 
y otKos house, as a 232 ; c/. Latin vtcws, English War-wick, Ber- 
wick, etc. 
y oTvo<s wine, as F 300 ; c/. Latin vinum and the English word. 

b. It is probable that rjpa (JttI 'rjpa <^ep(ov A 572), *'lXto9, 
and '*\pL<i also were pronounced with initial p. 

c. avhdvoDy e, €Kvpo^, e^ and others seem to have begun 
originally with two consonants, af. 

d. The verse alone affords no sufficient criterion for the 
former existence of p in any word ; it only indicates the loss 
of some consonant. This is not conclusive evidence for p, 
since <t and j Qy) were also lost. Which consonant origi- 

Y^ nally was present lias to be learned in each case from inscrip- 
tions of other Greek dialects, from a few notes of ancient 
grammarians, and from other cognate languages (cf. epyov 
work, olvo<i wine). 

Rem. The Alexandrian scholars did not know of the existence 
of p in the Homeric language, and consequently they did not use 
it to explain peculiarities in the Homeric text. The great English 
scholar Richard Bentley (1662-1742) was the first to discover that 
its restoration removed many difficulties of Homeric prosodj'. 

e. The sound of p evidently was going out of use in the 
Homeric period; it is not infrequently neglected in our 

/ texts and sometimes this neglect seems to be due to the poet 
himself, but p cjin be restored in many passages by minor 
changes : Kehva IBvca (^pcBvla) has been restored for the Ms. 
reading tceSu elBuca a 428. For viov €Krf^6\ov A 21 it is pos- 
sible to read via peKrffioXov, for rj^rjarj re koX fi<; ktX, a 41 it 
\ is easy to read rj^rjo-ri koI prj^y and iraa-Lv Bk pavdaaecv for 
\ 7rcivT€<T(TL S* cLvoao'eLv A 288. For eirrdere^i B* ffvaaae 7 304, 
^eirrdere^ B' edvaacre may be read (§ 25 i). fievo^ dvfjiov re 
peKdcTTov may have been the original form of fievo^ Kal dvfiov 
eKacTTov E 470. avTov^ Be eXcopca A 4 became avrov^ B' e\X<w- 
pia in many Mss. o? fiev olvov a 110 is now read where the 



/ 
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dpaio9 thirty as S 411. 

apv6<s lamby as A 158. 
ryacrrv city^ as V 245 and often. 

V€, ou, ot /iim e^c, as A 510, with the possessive pronoun os, rj, ov 
(cos ktA..) ; see h below. 

cap Spring^ as t 519 ; c/. Latin ver. 

I8va wedding -gifts ^ as X 472, perhaps from the same root as 

dvSava). 

c^i/os fn6e, as ^ 73. 
y€LKo<Ti twenty^ as B 510 ; c/. Latin viginti. 

ctKco yieZcZ, as v7ro€LK€Lv Y 266 ) cf. English weak, weaken, 

ctpo) say, future cpcco, as A 182 ; cf. Latin ver-bum, English word. 

cKasybtr, as E 791 ; cf. fiiXirovri^s iKacpyov A 474. 
^ cKao-Tos eacA, as B 449. 

€Kvpo<: father-in-law, as T 172 ; c/. German Scliwiegervater. 

•> CKwi/ willing, as Z 523 ; c/". dcKwv, dcKiyrt, dcKa^d/xcvos. 
lA-t^ winding, as a 92. 
cXTTts, cA-TTO/x-at, hope, as TT 101 ; c/*. €oA.7ra, dcXTrrcoKrcs. 

-v tvwfjLL (^f€(r-vvfjLL) , iar$rj<5, ct/Aara, clothes, as F 392 ; cf Latin 
vestis. 

ylTTos i<;o?'cZ, as A 652 ; cf. Uiwov (^i-fe-fcirov, § 25 ^), and oi/r with 
Latin vox. 
rf tpyov, cpSo) work, as B 436 ; cf. the English word. 

Ipvia, €pp(i), draw, go, as 8 367 ; c/". a7r6€p(r€, 

co-TTcpos evening, as p 191 ; c/". Latin vesper. 
ylros year, as a 16 ; cf. Latin ve^ws. 

If siaj, as E 270. 

Irrjs companion, as H 295. 
y lySvs sweet, as A 17 ; cf. dvSdvo} and Latin suadeo, suavis (suad- 
vis) . 

rjOo^ haunt, as f 411 ; cf. ctw^c. 

tdxw cry aloud as 8 454 ; c/. J below. 
0^ i8ctv see, as A 2G2 ; also otSo, ct3os. Cf. Latin video, English wiY. 

iKcA.o9, eoLKa am like^ as A 119. 

4 

lov violet, as c 72 ; cf. Latin viola. 
rfU, 1<I>L strength, sinew, as ^ 191 ; cf. Latin vis. 
{\ r<ros equal, as A 163 ; cf. cto-os. 
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LTvs felly ^ as A 486 ; cf. English withe. 
y oIkos house, as a 232 ; c/. Latin views, English War-wick^ Ber- 
wick, etc. 
y oTvo^ wine, as r 300 ; cf. Latin vinum and the English word. 

b. It is probable that '^pa (^iirl rjpa (f>6pa)v A 572), *'lXto9, 
and '*Ipt9 also were pronounced with initial f. 

c. dvBdvo), €, €/cvpo<i, €^ and others seem to have begun 
originally with two consonants, af. 

d. The verse alone affords no sufl&cient criterion for the 
former existence of f in any word ; it only indicates the loss 
of some consonant. This is not conclusive evidence for yr, 
since a and j (y) were also lost. Which consonant origi- 

y nally was present has to be learned in each case from inscrip- 
tions of other Greek dialects, from a few notes of ancient 
grammarians, and from other cognate languages (^cf. epyov 
work, olvo^ wine^. 

Rem. The Alexandrian scholars did not know of the existence 
of p in the Homeric language, and consequently they did not use 
it to explain peculiarities in the Homeric text. The great English 
scholar Richard Bentley (1662-1742) was the first to discover that 
its restoration removed many difficulties of Homeric prosody. 

/ e. The sound of p evidently was going out of use in the 
/ Homeric period; it is not infrequently neglected in our 
/ texts and sometimes this neglect seems to be due to the poet 
/ himself, but p cjin be restored in many passages by minor 
i changes : Kehva ihvla (^piBvla) has been restored for the Ms. 
I reading kcBu elBvia d 428. For vlov i/crj^oXov A 21 it is pos- 
sible to read via pexTj^oXov, for r}^'q<Trj re koX fi<; kt\. a 41 it 
\ is easy to read rj^ria-ri /cat prjf;, and irda-Lv Be pavdaaeiv for 
\ Travreao'i S' dvd<Ta€iv A 288. For kirTdere^ B* ijvaaae y 304, 
ve7rTaeT€9 8* idvaaae may be read (§ 25 i). fievo^ 0vfju6v re 
pefcda-Tov may have been the original form of fiho^ Kal dvfjudv 
eKacTTOv E 470. avToi)^ Be iXcopva A 4 became auTov<; B* eWo)- 
pca in many Mss. oi fiev olvov a 110 is now read where the 
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[§24, a. 



PRONOUNS. 



§ 24. I. Personal and Possessive Pronouns, a. 



Y 



Sing. N. 


iydy iy^y. 


<rv, rvyri (6 times). 




G. 


ifiuo, ifx4o (K 124), 


<re70f aco, <r(v, a40€y, 


€lo (A 400, X 19), 




ifxeVf /x€Vj 4/x40ty, 


r(o7o (0 37). 


CO, cS, ^0€y. 


D. 


ifiotf fAoL 


aoty Toi, Tiiy (5 
times). 


of, ioi (N 495, 8 38). 


A. 


4fif, 1x4, 


a4. 


?, U (T 171, n 134), 

fxiy. 


Possessive. 


ifAos {ifM'fi, 4/x6y), 


(r6sf re6s. 


Bsf Us, 


Dual N. A. 


ym, yd (as Acc, £ 219, 

475). 


(r(pm, <r<pd. 


a<f>a4, , 


G. D. 


ymy (as gen. only X 

88). 


a<pwiy, a<l>^y (8 62). 


(r(t>a(y. 


Possessive. 


ytalrtpos. 


<r<pwtr€pos. 




Plur. N. 


T}fl€7Sf &fXfXfS. 


d/tc7s, Hfi/xfs, 


(Tiptiwy (4 times). 


G. 


^fxelwy (4 times), 7ifx4- 


ifiiiay (4 times), 


a<l>4wy (4 times). 




a>y (9 times). 


6fi4a>y (5 times). 


<r<l>uy (M 155, T 
302). 


D. 


rjfxty, ^fxiy, &fxfu{y). 


v/juy, tffxty, Cfxfit. 


(r(f>i<ri{y), a(f>l(y). 


A. 


rj/xcas, 5/iay (ir 372), 


{>fx4a5y Cfxfie, 


<r(f>4asj 0-<^tts(E567), 




&fAfAe. 




(r<l>4 (5 times). 


Possessive. 


rjfx^repos, afxSs (7 
times). 


lfl4TfpOS, ifx65. 


a'<l>4Tfpo5f <r<f>65. 



b. The oblique cases of rffieif; and vfjueU are said to retract 
their accent to the first syllable when they are unemphatic 
or when the last vowel is short, as ^J/^a? tt 372, v/necov O 494, 
vfiiv a 373; but this rule is not observed constantly in the 
Mss., and editions vary. 

c. The oblique cases of the 3d personal pronoun when 
enclitic are anaphoric, like avrov kt\. in Attic; when ac- 
cented they have their original reflexive use, like Attic iav- 
Tov^ ifiavTov^ aeavTov, ktX,, which compounds are posthomeric, 
and are not found even in Pindar. 

fjiip, <T(f>coe, acjxoLp, a^iy acjxi^, and a(f>6 are always enclitic. 
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for afdravy and emBov Sappho li 7 for efcBov. This latter 
eviBov may have been pronounced often where our Homeric 
texts have ecatBov., as ectBev seems not infrequently to have 
been substituted for efcBev. 

Some irregularities of quantity may be explained by this 
vocalization of f. Thus airdenriov T 35 may have been airo- 
fecTTcov pronounced nearly as airovenrdav* avia-^oi finds its 
analogy in yivcTo la^ij A 456 Q^ev€TovLa')(rf). 

k. A neighboring vowel is sometimes lengthened to com- 
pensate for the loss of p (§ 41 d). 

1. An 6 was sometimes prefixed to a digammated word and 
remained after the p was lost, as ieXBayp, ielKocn, iepyec, ee. 

m. Sometimes the rough breathing represents the last 
remnant of a lost consonant (especially in the words which 
once began with af^ as dvBdv(o ktX,, cf. c above), as i/ccov, 
ecTTrepo?. Often the same root varies in breathing, as dvBdvco 
and TySi;?, but ^Bo<;, — evvvfiL^ but iaOrjf;. 

n. For the augment and reduplication of digammated 
verbs, see § 25 A. 

DECLENSION. 

§ 16. Special Case Endings, a. The sufiSx -^1(1/), a 
remnant of an old instrumental case, added to the stem forms 
a genitive and dative in both singular and plural. It is gen- 
erally used as an instrumental, ablative, or locative case. 
> The suffix is most frequent in set expressions and in the last 
two feet of the verse. 

1st Declension, always singular: e^ eifvrj^cv from the couch^ 
7j<^L ^Li](f>i with his own might, 0vpr}<f)L at the door. 

2d Declension: i/c irovro^iv out of the sea, Bafcpv6<f)L with 
tears, iir i<TX'apo<f>iv on the hearth. The final o of the stem 
always receives the acute accent. 

3d Declension, only with <r stems except vav^i and kotv- 
\r}Bov6(f>c (which has gone over into the 2d declension), and 
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very nearly the pronunciation of its cognate y-sound, §§ 6 ^, 

41 7,-«,s omnia is often disyllabic in Vergil), & aplyvcore p 375. 

The genitives in -eco are always pronounced Avith synizesis 
(§ 16 (?), as also yfiicov and vfiicov and regularly rjfiea^, o-^ea?, 
and the genitive plural in -eayv (§ 16 d), ^eco is always a 
mouosvllable. 

b. Synizesis often served tlie purpose of the later contrac- 
tion : r)fjLi(ov did not differ in metrical quantity from rjficov. 
It enabled the poet in certain cases to escape the combi- 
nation _v>^_« (amphimacer) which cannot be received un- 
changed into dactylic verse (§ 41 a), 

c. Contraction and synizesis were employed in the last 
foot of the verse more freely than elsewhere. 

d. It is probable that in the original form of the poems 
synizesis was not so common as in our texts ; e.g. instead of 
HrfKrjLdhea) ^A'x^iXrio^ A 1, HTfSjqtdha kt\, may have been 

spoken. For vfuv fiev Oeol holev A 18, ififu Oeol fiep ktX. has 

been conjectured, and 'Ez/uaX/o) /3poTO(f>6vTr} for 'Ez/uaX/ca av- 

Bp€L(f>6vTy B 651. For BevBpi^ i(l>€^6fi€voL T 152, the Alex- 
andrian scholar Zenodotus read SevBpev kt\, {cf, the Attic 
plural BevBpeav). For UrjXelBrj eOeX" A 277, probably UvXelBv 

0eX' should be read, although the poet elsewhere uses iOiXeo 
not BeXo), 

§ 8. Crasis is not frequent. It is most common in com- 
pounds with Trpo, as 7rpov(f)aLve l 145, Trpou^ovTO y 8, which 
however may be written Trpoe(f>aiv€, irpoexovro ktX. Note 
also Tovv€Ka A 291, &pLG'To^ n 384 (o apLCTTosi)^ covt6<; E 396, 
raXXa y 462, %?7/^efc9 B 238 (^koL rjfiet^^, ovfio^ 360. 

§ 9. Hiatus is allowed 

a. After the vowels c and u, as €y)(€L o^voevTL E 50, rt? Be 
' (TV eacTL 7a 123. 
Y b. When the two vowels between which it occurs are sep- 
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arated by a caesura (^/caOrja-ro iircyvafjiylraa-a A 669) or by a 
diaeresis (§ 40 A) : seldom (54 times) after the first foot 
(avrap 6 e^vay A 333), more frequently (96 times) after the 
fourth foot (^eyx^a o^voevra E 568). This hiatus after the 
fourth foot is more frequent in the Odyssey than in the Iliad. 
Hiatus between the short syllables of the third foot is al- 
lowed nearly as frequently as in all other places together, 
more than 200 times. This freedom of hiatus emphasizes 
the prominence of this caesura, §§ 10 g, 40 d. 

c. When the final vowel of the first word is long and 
y, stands in the accented part of the foot (§ 39 c), as toS ae 

KaKTJ aiari A 418. See § 41 o ^. 

d. When a long vowel or diphthong loses part of its quan- 
tity before the following vowel (§ 41 o), as rrjv 8' €70) ov 

ry^ Xixray A 29, jjurj vv rot ov XP^^^/^V -^ ^^* Here the final and 
initial vowels may be said to be blended. This is called 
weak or improper hiatus; it is essentially the same as the 
following. 

e. When the last vowel of the first word is already elided, 
' as fjLvpC 'A^ato?9 aXye* eOrjKcv A 2. See § 10 e. 

f. Hiatus before words which formerly began with a con- 
V sonant (§§ 12 Z, 14) is only apparent. 

g. The poet did not avoid two or more concurrent vowels 
' in the same word, § 6. 

§ 10. Elision, a. d (in inflectional endings and in apa 
and pa)^ e, I, o may be elided, at is sometimes elided in the 
verb endings -fiac, -crai (except in the infinitive), -racy -aOai^ 
and once in o^elav A 272. 04 is elided seven times in /xot, 
three times in toI^ once in aol A 170 (unless ovhe aoi oXay or 
oif aoi oLco should be read there for ovBe a oIcd). 

b. TOy TTpOy avTiy TTcpLy TLy and the conjunction otl do not 
suffer elision ; or is for ore (either the temporal conjunction 
or the relative o with re affixed, § 24 q)^ r for re or roL 

c. t is seldom elided in the dative singular, where it seems 
originally to have been long. 
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d. Oxytone prepositions and conjunctions lose their accent 
in elision ; other oxy tones throw the acute accent upon the 
preceding syllable: Kar ap e^ero A 101, but \evK oarea 
a 161, etfi ^OBv<r€v<; i 19. 

e. Elision tends to unite the two words between which 
it occurs; hence it is avoided at the caesura of the third 
foot, where hiatus seems to be preferred to elision. Hence, 
also, the poet does not avoid the hiatus which sometimes 
remains after elision, § 9 e, ^. 

f. Elision is not left to the reader as in Latin poetry. In 
the best Ms. of the Iliad (^Ven. JL), the elided vowel was 
sometimes written over the preceding consonant, and where 
the elided vowel bore the accent, a grave accent was placed 
over the preceding vowel. 

§ 11. Apocope, a. Before a consonant, the short final 
vowel of dpa and of the prepositions avd, /card, Trapd, may 
be cut off (airoKoirrj^ diroKoirray), The accent is then thrown 
back upon the preceding syllable (although it might be more 
rational to consider it lost as it is in elision). 

b. After apocope, the v of dvd and r of Kard follow the 
usual rules for consonant changes : dyKpefidaaaa a 440, dfiTre- 
TraXcov T 355, dWi^ac ^321 (ai/aXe^at), dy^ijpdvT} <l> 347 
(jLva^rjpdvTj)^ Kd/SjSaXev E 343 (^fcari/SaXev) , k^B Be (^Kara Se) 
frequently, KdXKcTre \ 279, fcdfcrave Z 164 (^KareKrave), kott' 
ireair'qv E 560, Kappe^ovaa E 424, Kaaropvvaa p 32 (jcaTO- 
a-TOpvxxTo)^ tcair (fydXapa IT 106. 

c. diro suffers apocope in dirireiJb'y^ei o 83 ; cf, Latin ah, 

d. viTo suffers apocope in v^^dXXetv T 80 ; cf, Latin sub. 

e. avipva-av A 459 is explained as derived by apocope, as- 
similation, and vocalization of f, from dvd and fepvco: avfe- 
pvaaVi dfepvaavt avepvaav, cf. Kavd^ai<; Hesiod Works 666 
(^Karafa^ac^^. For this apocope cf, fcda-'^eOe (^arec^j^e^e) A 
702, and dfipdaec Pindar Pyth, IV 54 (avafivrjo-ei) ; for the 
vocalization of f , see § 14 j. 
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f. Apocope was no mere metrical license ; ifc seems to 
have been common in the conversational idiom of some dia- 
lects. A Megarian peasant is made to say (Aristophanes 
Acharnians 732) dfi^are iror rav fiaSSav for avd^are irori 
Qirpo<;') Tr)v fid^av, where the poet is certainly imitating the 
manner of the common people. dfil3co(ra<; (^dvajSoija-as;^ is 
found in Herodotus l 8, d/nTravea-dac Hdt. I 182, dfifioXdBrjv 
Hdt. IV 181. More striking examples of apocope and assimi- 
lation than any in Homer are found in prose inscriptions, as 
ar Ta^ for aTTo 7^9, ^t toc for iirl rov^ irofc /cl for ttotI ki 
Qirpo^ Tt), irep rovvveovv (§ 24 m) for irepl t&vS€(dv, in a Thes- 
salian inscription of 214 B.C., found at Larissa. Of. iror rov 
Oeov Kar irdrpia ScSovtcov in a Delphian inscription of 880 B.C. 
Apocope was the rule in the Thessalian and Boeotian dia- 
lects. By apocope 7rp6<; is derived from irporL 

CONSONANTS AND CONSONANT CHANGES. 

§ 12. a. Where collateral forms appear, one with single 
and the other with doubled consonants, the form with two 
consonants is generally the older or justified etymologically, 
as iroaaiy iroai (from ttoS-o-l) ; veiKca'a-e, veiKcae (yelKo^, vet- 
K€(r-^^ o'TTTTco'; (^ofcfco^^ cf, Latin quia etc,^^ ottc, kt\, 

b. Single initial consonants, especially X, />&, z;, p, c, are 
often doubled (as p is in Attic) when by inflexion or compo- 
sition a short vowel is brought before them (see § 41 y a), as 
eXXtcrceTO Z 45, efJbfJbaOov, ivvvrfro^, ecravo, otttto)?, ottl 

c. But sometimes p is not doubled where it would be in 
Attic, as ^pe^a S 352 (§ 25 g), dpexrov T 150, djKvpotp E 598, 
OvfJbopala-recov S 220. 

d. Palatal and lingual mutes often remain unchanged be- 
fore fJLy as dic(Xr^kvo<^y oSfiTjpy iSfiev, K€Kopv0/jbipo<;, 

e. Lingual mutes are commonly assimilated to a following 
0-, as TToa-a-L (TroS-ct). a is sometimes assimilated to fi or z/: 
e/Jbfievai (jelvai) for ia-fxevaiy evveire a 1 tell for iva-eire (Lat. 
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insece)^ apyevvo^ white for apyea-vo^y as apyevvdoDv F 198, ei/- 
vvfic for fea-'i/vfic (§ 14 a) cf. ecrcra S 253, ipavvrjv rj 18 lovely^ 
ipe^evvrj E 659 darA:, cf. "^pe/Sof;. Of, the aorist oifyeXKeiev 
/3 334 for ocjyeXa-ecev. See § 4/. 

f. (7 is frequently retained before cr, as ea-aofiat, ireXea-a-e. 

g. Between /n and X ot p^ /3 is sometimes developed (<?/l 
the Attic fiea-rj/n/Spia from />fce<777 '^fiepa, and chamber with Latin 
camera)^ as dfi^poTo^; from stem /^po or />fcop (Latin morSy 
morior)^ while in ^pot6<; mortal and i/i;^ a/Sporrj 3 78, the /u- 
of the stem is lost; fisfi^coKC from />fcXo or /aoX ((?/: efwXov^, 
while in Trpo^coa-fceiv (f) 239, the /a of the stem is lost; /leyie^ 
fi7{£To ^ 516 from /^eXo) t 20; ijfi/Sporov H 336 (cf. afiapTc 
f 116 and a^pord^ofiev K 65). 

h. Kdfi/3aX€ is found occasionally, as f 172, in the Mss. as 
a variant reading, a softer pronunciation for Ka^^aXe (§ 11 6). 

i. A parasitic r appears in tttoX^?, TrrcXe/nof; for ttoX*?, tto- 
\ef609. Of. hixOd, Tpi^Qd with Attic hiya, rpi-^ay — '^QayixL- 
\c9 (humilis) with %aiiai (humi). The form ittoXl^ is found 
in Thessalian and Cyprian inscriptions, and was also Arca- 
dian. The proper names Neoptolemus (NeoTrroXefio^^ and 
Ptolemy (JlToXefjialosi) preserved this r to a late period. 
TX7)7rT6X€fio<; is found in an ancient Boeotian inscription ; in 
this word r could not have been inserted metri causa. 

j. Certain words were losing their initial consonants in 
the Homeric age : cf. /iiLKp6<; y 296 with a-fiLKpfja-c P 757, iJe? 
o 556 with o-O? T 439, KehaaOhre^; B 398 with aKehaaev P 649, 
^vvl6vt€<; a 446 with (tvvlttjv Z 120, hovirrjaev A 504 with 
iyBov7r7}(rav A 45 and ipcSov7rq> y 399 with ipiyBovTro^; H 411. 

k. For f see § 14. . 

1. Jod (y pronounced as y) occasionally retains the force 
of a consonant in ltj/hl (§ 25 /i) and generally (37 times) in 
postpositive &)9 i^e. Jod^ (§ 41 m), which seldom leaves the pre- 
ceding syllable short. The constant position of w after the 
noun which it qualifies marks the lengthening as a relic of 
an earlier age. 
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HI. The rough breathing (K) has no power to prevent eli- 
sion or weaken hiatus. The smooth breathing is found with 
several words which have the rough breathing in Attic, as 
a/JL/JL€<; (r]fi€l<i)^ ^fMip (^fiepa)^ aXro (from aXXofiat)^ 776X^09 
(^Xio?), 'A/St;? (''At&79), ^ft)9 (ea)9). See § 4j^. 

n. The v movable was written by some ancient critics (^e.g. 
Aristarchus) after the ending -ec of the pluperfect, as ySe/SXry- 
K€Lv E 661, 'qvcoyecv Z 170 ; cf, ^a/cecv T 388 (jja-fceev). It is 
freely used before consonants to make a syllable long by 
position (§ 41 A). 

o. The final a- of adverbs is omitted more often than in 
prose ; not merely ef and eV, ovrax; and ovrco, but also ttox^ 
and TTco, 7roXXdKL<i and TroXXaKc (and similar adverbs in -/ct9> 
even with elision, roaa-dx vScop diroXeaKer X 586), drpifui^ 
and drpe/jba, fi€<ra'7jryv<; and /jbeaa-rfyv, P'^'xpi^ and fJt^e'x^pL, a')(pt^ 
and d'xpiy dfi(f>i<i and dfi(f>i (adverbial), are found as collateral 
forms. 

§ 13. Metathesis of a and p is frequent : KapUrj B 452, 
KpaBcTj a 353 ; ddpao<; a 321, Opdao^ (once) S 416 (while the 
adjective is always dpaavs:^ ; Kapro^ h 415 (^KdpnaTOi A 266), 
Kpdro^ A 509. (y. eSpaKov from BipKOfiai^ ehpaOov from Sap- 
OdvcOf eirpadov from Trepdco, Tpaireiofiev T 441 from ripirco, 
T€p'7rcKepavvo<; from Tpeiro), 

For the shifting of quantity from -ao to -eo), see § 5 c?. 

§ 14. The Digamma. a. The following words seem to 
have been pronounced by the Homeric poet more or less 
consistently with initial digamma (yau^ /", pronounced as 
Y English w') : — 

ayw fjLL breaks as E 161 ; c/. cafa, daycs X 575. 
oAis enough^ as v 136, B 90. 

oAtovat 6e captured^ as M 1 72 ; c/. coAwv, Aeolic cuoAwkcv (see 
J below). Also ciXo) press ^ as 11 403, from the same root. 
^Yavaf king^ as A 7 and often, 
r avSavd) pZease, as ^ 114 ; cf, taSov and ciyvSavc [cavSavc] y 143. 
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son in -at is more common, as ^rjOriaai A 255, deipat H 130. 
The third plural with but two exceptions (^Kiiaiev^ xreplacuev 
fl 38) ends in -ecav^ as ria-eiav A 42, cucovaeuiv B 282. 

g. The third plural optative active of /it-verbs ends in -lev 
(except arairja-av P 733), as elev^ Bafjuecev, Bolev* 

h. The second singular imperative ending -Ot is retained 
in some presents, as lXtjOi y 380, SlScoOl y 380, ofivvOi '^ 585 ; 
and in some perfects, as reOvaOi X 365, rirXadL A 586. 

i. The third plural imperative ends in -rtov, -a-Otov (never 
-Twcraj/, -aOcoaav), as eartov A 338, <f>€vy6vT(ov I 47, Xefa- 
aOtov I 67. 

j. ^a. Active infinitives (except in the first aorist) fre- 
quently end in -fjuevai^ which is sometimes shortened after a 
short vowel to -fi€v, as efifievai^ efifiev, ekOefievCaC), reOvd- 
IMev(ai), 

^. The shortening of -fievai to -fiev occurs generally before 
a vowel, where it may be called elision. 

7. The ending -vac is found only after a long vowel, as 
Bovvac, BtBovvai 12 425. 

k. The ending in -efiev is clearly preferred to that in -eij/ 
before the Bucolic diaeresis (§ 40 A) ; even before the diaere- 
sis at the end of the first foot of the verse, the ending -efiev 
could stand ten times as often as the ending -ecv is required. 

1. The second aorist active infinitive in 12 verbs, and the 
future active infinitive in 9 verbs, have the anomalous end- 
ing -eeti;, which probably stands for -eficp or -eei;, which may 
be restored. 

m. Aorist passive infinitives end in -fjLevai or -vat, as Bafir^- 
fiepat T 266, Bafirjpac ^ 578; /ncxOrjfJuevai A 438, fuyjjfievat 
Z 161, fityijvac \ 306. 

n. The perfect participle has the inflection of the present 
in K€K\riyovTe^ M 125. See § 31 c?, e. 

o. Some second perfect participles retain in the oblique 
cases the o) of the nominative, as reOvrj&To^ a 289, jSe^airra 
6 130. 
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p. The second singular of the middle generally remains 

uncontracted (§ 6), as oSvpeac, i&ijai F 130, /SdWeo A 297, 

wBvaao a 62, ifidppao ;^ 228. Contracted forms are used 

/ occasionally, as ixerarpeirrj A 160, yvaxrp B 365, /c€K\i]a"p T 

138; once in the imperfect, iKpifio) O 18. 

q. In the perfect middle, -o-at regularly loses its <t; but 
/iie/iiv7)(rat "^ 648 is found as well as fiifivijat <l> 442, fiifivrj 
O 18 (for fjbifiveaai^ as if from /jLi/nvofiac^. 

'(TO retains its a- only in the imperative, as eaa-o, Icrraaox 

r. The first person dual of the middle once ends in -iieOov^ 
7r€pLBd>fi€9ov "^ 485 (^cf. XeXeififiedov Soph. J??. 950, opfioofieOov 
Phil. 1079) but the metre would admit TrepcBcofieOa with hia- 
tus at the Bucolic diaeresis (§9 6). 

s. The first plural middle often ends in -fiea-Oa (which is 
found also in the tragic poets), as iKo/neaOa y 61. 

t. The third plural of the perfect and pluperfect indicative 
middle often, and of the optative middle always, ends in 
-arai, -aro for -vrat, -vto^ as BeBaiarai a 23, ire^o^naro <l> 206, 
yevolaro a 266. Before these endings, smooth labial and 

Y palatal mutes are aspirated, as opaypixo^Tai 11 834 from opeyto, 
T€Tpd(j>aTo K 189 from TpeTrco. 

Attic prose writers use these endings sporadically in the 
perfect and pluperfect; but the tragic poets use this ending 
only in the optative (as yvcoaoiaro Soph. 0. T, 1274, cf. Ajax 
842, El 211; he^aiaro 0. O. 44, cf. 945; cf. also OeiaTo 
Aesch. Suppl. 665). 

u. 6 seems to be inserted in the forms d/cTj^eSarai P 
637 (a/caj^tfo)), ikrjXeSaTO rj 86 (eXauz/w), ippdZaraL v 354 
Qaipofiai). These forms probably came from collateral 
verb-stems which contained S, cf. pdaaare v 150 (patvo- 
fiai). 

For ekrjXjeBaro^ Dindorf and Nauck read the less anomalous 
form iKrjkearo, La Roche reads i\rj\dhaTo. 

V. The third plural indicative of the aorist passive gener- 

Y ally ends in -ev instead of -riaav (46 forms in -ev to 15 in 
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PRONOUNS. 
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§ 24. I. Personal and Possessive Pronouns, a. 



Sing. N. 


^7«, iy^v. 


(TV, riuyri (0 times). 


1 


G. 


ififTo, 4ii4o (K 124), 


(r(70f a^Of atv, a^Btyf 


cTo (A 400, X 10), 




^/icv, fifVf ifi^Oey. 


TcoZo (e 37). 


CO, cS, cdcy. 


D. 


ifioi, fioL 


aol, rol, rdy (5 
times). 


or,ior(N495,8 38). 


A. 


ifify ii4. 


<r4. 


?, U (T 171, n 134), 
fiiy. 


Possessive. 


ifios {ifi'flf ifi6y). 


a6sf T(6s» 


5$, i6s. 


Dual N. A. 


vwiy v(a (as Acc, E 219, 
475). 


(Tiftwt, <r<p^* 


a<l>w4, , 


G. D. 


vmy (as gen. only X 
88). 


(Tifwiy, aifxfy (8 62). 


Vipnlv, 


Possessive. 


ycolrfpos. 


(T^frcpos* 




Pluk. N. 


rifius, &fifi€S, 


ifitTs, tfifits. 


a(f>citoy (4 times), 


G. 


^fitlwy (4 times), 7ifi4~ 


ifiiiuy (4 times), 


ff^4tay (4 times). 




ay (9 times). 


vfi4a>y (6 times). 


ff^v (M 166, T 
302). 


D. 


TIfuy, ^fiiy, &fi/it{^)' 


vfuy, Zfiiy, Hfifu, 


(T<pi(n{y), (T^i(v). 


A. 


rifi,€as, ^fias (ir 372), 


vfieaSf tfific. 


(r(f>4as, <r<^o$(E567), 




&fifif. 




a-<p4 (6 times). 


Possessive. 


rifierfpos, afi6s (7 
times). 


VflfT^pOSf i/j.6s. 


O-^CTCpOS, (T^i^S. 



b. The oblique cases of rjfieh and v/nel^ are said to retract 
their accent to the first syllable when they are unemphatic 
or when the last vowel is short, as fjfia^ ir 372, vfiecov O 494, 
vfiiv a 373; but this rule is not observed constantly in the 
Mss., and editions vary. 

c. The oblique cases of the 3d personal pronoun when 
enclitic are anaphoric, like avrov ktX. in Attic; when ac- 
cented they have their original reflexive use, like Attic eav- 
ToO, ifiavTov^ aeavTov^ ktX., which compounds are posthomeric, 
and are not found even in Pindar. 

fiLv, acjxoe, a(f)(OLv, a'(j>L, a<f>d^, and (T<f>e are always enclitic. 
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d. The Aeolic forms dfifie^i, d/nfjue^ vfifjLe^, vfifie generally 
might stand in the text for rjfieU^ vf^^ f^'^^* So, also, perhaps 
dfifio<; and vfifjLo^ should be written for the possessive forms 
afi6<;^ vfio^^ to bring them into correspondence with the 
Aeolic personal pronouns. 

e. For the relation of the form ifielo to e/xio, of aeto to creo, 
/ct\., see § 5 ^. 

f. 609 seems to stand for a-€Fo<; suus (cf. the old Latin 
80V08), Its use is not confined strictly to the third person; 
it means simply own (cf. cSco^j onlj'' twice in Homer, from 
the same root), as ov tol iyco ye \ fj^ (for ifiij^^ yai7j<; Svvafiac 
y\v/c€p(t)T€pov aXXo IhecrOai c 28 I can see nothing sweeter than 
my otvn native land^ Bcofiaaiv olaiv (for (rolcrtv) avdaaoi<; a 402. 
It is with rare exceptions the possessive of ov in its reflexive, 
not in its anaphoric signification (see c). As this use of ov 
became less familiar to the Greeks, it is probable that other 
words and forms were occasionally substituted for forms of 
€09 in the text of the poems. 

II. Intensive Pronoun, g. avTo^ regularly -retains its 
intensive force in the oblique cases, even when not connected 
with a noun expressed, often marking a contrast which it is 
difficult to render smoothly in the English idiom. 

The presumption is always strongly in favor of the origi- 
nal meaning; but all shades of meaning are found from the 
strict intensive to the simple anaphoric use of the Attic dia- 
lect. 

h. For avT(o<;*m the sense of a)aavT(o^, see / below. In 
this use it has a large variety of meanings, as (d^povd r) 
avTco^ r 220 a mere {simpleton) ; without cause A 520, without 
a prize A 133, absolutely B 138, vainly B 342, without chariot 
E 255. Most of these meanings are derived from in the same 
way as before^ the connection determining the special sense 
of each passage. 

III. Demonstrative Pronouns, i. The Attic article o, 
7}, TOi generally retains its demonstrative force in Homer, but 
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PRONOUNS. 



§ 24. I. Personal and Possessive Pronouns, a. 



Y 



Sing. N. 


^7«, iydov. 


av, r^yji (0 times). 




G. 


ifjLuo, ifi4o (K 124), 


<Tuo, atOf <r€v, a40€y, 


€h (A 400, X 19), 




iflfVf fl€V, ^flt$€y. 


T€0<0 (9 37). 


60, eS, €0cy. 


D. 


ifiol, fJLoL 


aolf roly Tfty (5 
times). 


oT, ior(N495, 8 38). 


A. 


4ti4, ,xL 


c4. 


?, U (T 171, n 134), 
fily. 


Possessive. 


^fios (ifi'flf ifJi6v). 


a6sf T€(J$. 


5s, l<Js. 


Dual N. A. 


vm, v(a (as Acc, E 219, 

475). 


a<pwif ff<p^. 


(r^»€. , 


G. D. 


ymy (as gen. only X 
88). 


v^my, a<f>^y (8 62). 


a^wly. 


Possessive. 


ywlrcpos. 


(r<f>wirfpos» 




Plur. N. 


rifius, Afifies. 


ificTs, tfififs. 


(r<f)€iuy (4 times), 


G. 


ilfititoy (4 times), ^/li/- 


^fidwy (4 times), 


tr^iay (4 times), 




uy (9 times). 


6/icW (6 times). 


ff<pS>y (M 166, T 
302). 


D. 


rifiiy, ^fiiy, &fiM^)' 


vfiiy, Zfiiy, Hfifii. 


(T<pi(n(y)f ff<pl(y). 


A. 


rjfi^as, ^fias (ir 372), 


vficaSf tfifif. 


(r<f)4asy <r^tts(E667), 




&flfl€. 




a-ipd (6 times). 


Possessive. 


rjfieTfpos, OLfiSs (7 
times). 


Vfl^TfpOSf {f/Ji6s, 


(ripcrtpos, (r<l>6s. 



b. The oblique eases of '^fieU and i/^et? are said to retract 
their accent to the first syllable when they are unemphatic 
or when the last vowel is short, as f}fia<; ir 372, vfjLecov O 494, 
vjjLLv a 373; but this rule is not observed constantly in the 
Mss., and editions vary. 

c. The oblique cases of the 3d personal pronoun when 
enclitic are anaphoric, like avrov kt\, in Attic; when ac- 
cented they have their original reflexive use, like Attic eav- 
rov^ ifiavTov^ aeavrov^ fcrX,, which compounds are posthomeric, 
and are not found even in Pindar. 

fjLLp, a(l>coe, (TcjxoLv, <T<^i, <7^a9, and a^k are always enclitic. 
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d. The Aeolic forms afi/ie^, dfifie^ vfjtfie^, vfifie generally 
iDight stand in the text for ij/^et?, ^/^a? kt\. So, also, perhaps 
afjLfJLo<; and vfifio<; should be written for the possessive forms 
ayu,09, V/A09, to bring them into correspondence with the 
Aeolic personal pronouns. 

e. For the relation of the form ifielo to e/x^o, of aeco to aeo^ 
kt\,<, see § 5 ^. 

f. 609 seems to stand for 0-6^09 suus (cf. the old Latin 
8OVO8), Its use is not confined strictly to the third person ; 
it means simply own (ef. tSco<;^ onlj'- twice in Homer, from 
the same root), as oii tol iyco ye \ ^9 (for ifirjf;^ yairj<; Bvvafiat 
y\vK€p core pop dWo Iheadai i 28 I can see nothing sweeter than 
my oivn native land^ Bcofiaaiv olaiv (for aolaiv) avdaa-oi^ a 402. 
It is with rare exceptions the possessive of ov in its reflexive, 
not in its anaphoric signification (see c). As this use of ov 
became less familiar to the Greeks, it is probable that other 
words and forms were occasionally substituted for forms of 
€09 in the text of the poems. 

II. Intensive Pronoun, g. avTo^ regularly -retains its 
intensive force in the oblique cases, even when not connected 
with a noun expressed, often marking a contrast which it is 
difficult to render smoothly in the English idiom. 

The presumption is always strongly in favor of the origi- 
nal meaning; but all shades of meaning are found from the 
strict intensive to the simple anaphoric use of the Attic dia- 
lect. 

h. For avray^^m the sense of i>a-avTo><;, see j below. In 
this use it has a large variety of meanings, as (^a<f>povd r) 
avT(o<; V 220 a mere {simpleton) ; without cause A 520, without 
a prize A 133, absolutely B 138, vainly B 342, without chariot 
E 255. Most of these meanings are derived from in the same 
way as before^ the connection determining the special sense 
of each passage. 

III. Demonstrative Pronouns, i. The Attic article o, 
r], TO, generally retains its demonstrative force in Homer, but 
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like the intensive pronoun in the oblique cases, appears occa- 
sionally in its Attic signification. 

In their demonstrative use, o, 77, o/, at, are best written c, 
^, o7y aL — Toi, ral, t(o<; are used besides o?, a?, w?. 

j. Thus the absence of the article does not mark a noun 
as indefinite; cf. avhpa fioi evveire MoOo-a a 1 with arm a vi- 
ruraque cano. avrr^v ohov 6 107 is equivalent to Attic 
TTjv avTr)v ohov, and frequently avro)? is equivalent to Attic 
&aavT(o<; (w? being the adverb of the article, see k below and 
§ 38 K) while w? K avrm T 339 is equivalent to Attic ovtco S' 
dxravTO)^, 

k. The demonstrative article is often followed by a noun 
in apposition with it, as ot S* i')(afyqaav ^ Kf^aioL re Tpwe? re 
r 111, but these rejoiced, both Achaeans and Trojans, avrhp o 
j3ovv iipevaev ava^ avhptov ^ As^afiefivtov B 402 but he, Agamemr 
non, king of men, sacrificed an ox. 

1. The forms with initial r often have a relative force, but 
refer only to a definite antecedent ; this is a relic of paratac- 
tic construction (§3/1), as is particularly clear in aXKa tcl 
fikv iroXicov i^€7rpd0ofJL€v r^ hehaarai A 125 but what we took 
as spoils from the cities, these have been divided, 

HI. ToiaheaaLv ^ 47, rotaheaL <f> 93 belong to oSe. They 
are analogous to the Aeolic r&vZecov of Alcaeus and to the 
Tovvveovv (for Tweayvy from ove = ohe) of a Thessalian inscrip- 
tion. 

n. K€Lvo^ is often found for eKelvo^, as the adverb KeWi for 
eKeWu (only p 10), while iKcl is not ilomeri(5. 

IV. Relative Pronouns, o. Besides the Attic forms, 
6 is used for 09, oov (better 60, § 17 c) for ou, €779 11 208 for 
^9 (where for e'?79 to irplv, 60 irpoaOev has been conjectured). 

p. The forms 09 and o have also a demonstrative use, espe- 
cially 09 with ovhiy firjBiy Kai, and yap. 

For the relative use of the article, see I above. 

q. The neuter is frequently used as a conjunction, like 
quod. So also on and o re. 
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V. P. The Indefinite and Interrogative Pronouns 
have genitive singular t€o, revy dative re^, genitive plural 
reayp^ dative reoiat, neuter plural of the indefinite aaa-a only 
T 218. The stem tc- is drawn into the second declension by 
the addition of o, and no- becomes t€o-j cf. iroXco^ and TroXeo)?. 

s. In o Tt9 for 09 rt? (^cf. o for 09» o above), the first stem 
often remains uninflected; o Tt9, ore or ottl, orev or orreo^ 
0T€(p^ oTiva, orecov (S)v tlpcop not being either Ionic or dac- 
tylic), oreoiai^ onva^i neuter plural aaaa (joTiva X 450, but 
corrupt). 

CONJUGATION. 

§ 25. AuGiviENT AND REDUPLICATION, a. The augment 
was for a time considered unessential: whether temporal or 
syllabic, it may be omitted in the Homeric poems ; the ac- 
^cent is then thrown back as far as possible, as rev^^ A 4, 6Xe- 
KOVTO A 10, a<f>ieL A 25, KaOcfiep i 72 (^KadetfjLevy, dveaav ^ 537 
(avelaav), 

b. When the augment is omitted, monosyllabic forms with 
long vowel take the circumflex accent, as ^rj for e^rj, 

c. Iteratives generally have no augment, § 36 a. 

d. Forms without the augment are less common in the 
speeches than in the narrative. In the narrative, the aug- 
mented preterits are to the unaugmented as 7 to 10, but in 
the speeches as 7 to 2. 

e. The Mss. are frequently of less authority than the 
rhythm of the verse in determining whether a form should 

be augmented: e,g. at the close of the verse, — ^, ^ 

(where the comma indicates the end of a word) was pre- 
ferred to — >^ ^, ; hence aXye' eOrjKev A 2, not aXyea dPjK€v 

(§ 40 i) ; Tev')(€ €K€cto F 327, not revx^a k€lto. To write 
eXcopc €Tev)^€ Kvyea-aiv A 4, or he reXelero fiovXij A 5, would 
create the forbidden caesura between the short syllables of 
the fourth foot (§ 40 m). For the same reason the augment 
is omitted also when it would interfere with the Bucolic 
diaeresis (§ 40 A), as fxia yeivaro firjTrjp V 238. 
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f . After the augment, initial X, fx, or a is sometimes doubled 
(in many instances as the assimilation of an original F or a) 
as well as initial p : ikXirdvevaa k 481, eXXa/Se a 298, e^fiaOe^ 
a 362, lo-<7€ue A 147 (see § 41/ a). 

g. Sometimes initial p is not doubled, as ipdirTofiev tt 379, 
€p€^a S 352, epefe B 400 ; ^. eppvaaro KaX ia-dcoa-ev O 290 
with ipvaaro koX iadaxrev j^ 372. See § 12 ^. 

h. Stems which originally began with a consonant may 
take the syllabic augment or reduplication, as eeiirov, etfKe, 
idr/Tjf idXrjv^ ieXTrero, — eoiKa, eoXira, eopye, iiXfieOa fi 662. 
Thus elhov is for i-Fih-ov, elpTrov is for i-a-epir-ov. In ep-yarai 
K 283, this reduplication seems to be lost, cf. iipxaro k 241 j 
so Se^arai M 147, eaaac (o 250. In tjlkto, as B 796, and rjel- 
S779 X 280, the 17 is the augment lengthened by the following 
f (^fcK- and ftS-). See § 41 d. 

i. In the usual texts, many of these verbs have the tem- 
poral augment ; this probably was not so spoken in the origi- 
nal form of the poems, but is a conformation to later usage. 
S' eavaaae is the rational, more original form for the Ms. read- 
ing S' fjvaaa€ y 304, dvhave for fjvhave A 24, idvhave for krjvhave 
7 143, ea^e for Tj^e ^ 392, kdXto for flXco x 230. See § 4 A. 

j. The second aorist active and middle, of verbs whose 

stem begins with a consonant, is often found with a redupli- 

1 cated stem, as e/ce/cXero, XeXaj^oxrf, dfiTreTraXcov, i7r€(j>paB€^ 7r€7r*- 

6oL/JL7}Vf €T€T/i€, TeTVKOVTO, 

k. The so-called -4^^zc? reduplication is more common in 
Homer than in Attic, and its use extends to the second aor- 
ist where the augment also may be used {cf, Attic ffyar/ov)^ as 
Tjpape, i]fcax€, dXaXKc, and the peculiar forms ipv/caxe A 352 
from ipvKd), fjvLiraTre B 245 from ivLirro) in which the final 
consonant of the theme is reduplicated with a as a connec- 
tive {iveviire^ as a 321, is found more frequently). 

I. In the perfect, the vowel after the Attic reduplication 
is not always lengthened, as dXaXrjfiaiy while it is never 
lengthened in the aorist (§ 31/). 
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m. A reduplicated future is formed from the stem of some 
of these reduplicated aorists, as KeKaSrja-ec (f> 153 from the 
stem of KeKahovTO A 497, Treindrio'ay X 223, TrecfyiSijaerac Q> 158. 

n. The reduplication of pepvTrcofieva f 59, ifcrfjaOac I 402, 
is not according to Attic usage. SetSe^arat (from SeUvvfic)^ 
BelSocKa^ and BeiSta have irregular reduplication; probably 
the last two are to be explained as for BeSpoi/ca^ SeSfia 

o. efifiope (from fieipofjbai) and eaavfiat (from aevto) double 
the initial consonant and prefix e as if they began with two 
consonants (§ 41 j a). 

§ 26. Endings, a. The singular endings, -fit, -aOa, -o-t, 

occur more frequently than in Attic ; especially -fii and -crt 

V in the subjunctive, as XhcofML^ ar^ar/dDfjbL, iOiXrja-tf /3d\rj<n. These 

' endings are rare in the subjunctive of the contracted /hl- 

forms, as S^ac A 129, (f>efj<rcv ^ 805, '§<rc O 359. 

b. -aOa is used three times in the optative, as ^dXota-Oa 
O 571 ; 29 times in the subjunctive, in 12 verbs, as eiTrpa-Oa 
T 250, TrdOrja-Oa fl 561 ; 8 times in the present indicative, in 
five verbs, as (fyijo-da ^ 186. 

c. In three verbs -top is used for -rr^v as the ending of the 
third person dual imperfect: erev'xeTov N 346, Btd)K€Tov K 
364, \a(f>v(r(reTov S 583. -rr^v would have made an amphi- 
macer — v^ — . See § 41 a, 

d; The third plural of the perfect active ends in dac (for 
-avTi) ; act, is found only in 7r€(f>vKd<ri 77 114, XeXoyKcia-i 
\304. 

e. In the pluperfect, the older endings -ea kt\, are pre- 
served, as pBea S 71, ireiroiOea h 434, rjeihrj^; X 280. The 

I third singular ends in -e€(z/) or -eti;, as j3€j3j]K€cv A 221, ySee 
B409. 

f. The second and third persons singular of the first aorist 
optative active end in -e^a?, -et€(z^), as /^etW^a?, KaXeaeiev. 
The second person in -at9 occurs very rarely ; the third per- 
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€-form of the stem of the present or second aorist, as e')(€aKov, 
eXeaKe, eXireaKe, Iheaice. 

c. KpviTTaaKe 272 probably should be KpyirreaKe. piTr- 
raaKe 6 374 probably should be pi'>^aaK€, although both may 
be considered as formed according to mistaken analogy. 

d. Iteratives from the first aorist are peculiar to Homer, 
ekdaaaKe (iXxivva)), /nvrjo'da'KeTo (/At/Ai/jyc/cca) , Opi^aa/cov (rpe- 

e. The suffix is sometimes added without variable vowel 
to themes which end in a vowel, as 6aaK€<; T 295, &0e(TKe \ 
596, <f>dv€GKe \ 687 (the only example of a passive). 

f . Verbs in -fit add the endings -aKov or -a-Ko/nrfv directly 
to the theme : €<f>aa'Kov, hoaKov^ Svo'/cev, KeaKero (^Kccfiai), 
e<TKOv (for ia-aKov^ el/jbl). 

PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 37. a. Prepositions often retain their original adverbial 
force (as eV Se but therein^ irapd hi and beside him). They 
V may be placed after the verbs or nouns with which they are 
connected. See § 3 rf. 

b.Ya. The preposition is often separated from the verb 
which it modifies, as irhp Se }S.€(f>d\Xi]v(ov dficjA arL^^ef; ovk 
-y./^ aXairahvai \ earaa-av A 330 f., where irdp modifies ecTaaav. 
In iv he TTvpl Trprja-avre^ H 429, iv is to be construed adver- 
bially, while irvpl is dative of means. 

yS. Sometimes the preposition, like other adverbs of place, 
governs a genitive where in its prepositional use it would be 
followed by another case, as rov fio^ov viro airohov ijXaa'a 
L 375 1 drave the bar under the ashea^ where vtto airohov would 
be more regular. 

7. Similarly other words which were separate in the Ho- 
meric age were welded together in later time: ov yhp eri 
became ovk€tl yap, hch S' ajjuirepe^ A 377 became hcafiTrepe^ he. 
So in old English to us ward was used where the later idiom 
requires toward us. 
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c. Anastrophe. a. Disyllabic prepositions, when they 
immediately follow the word with which they are construed, 
take the accent upon the penult, except a^ly ami, avd, Sid. 
dva Z 331 stands for dvda-rijOi, evt is used for cveia-t or eve- 
<TTi, €7rc for €7re<TTty fjuera for fieTean, airo is used for dirodev 
far from, irepi is used for 7repia'a'&^ exceedingly. 

y8. Elided prepositions suffer anastrophe only when they 
as adverbs modify a verb to be supplied, as eir T 45 for 
hreoTL^ — or by way of exception, in order to avoid ambi- 
guity, as €<f> A 350, to show that the preposition is to be con- 
nected with the preceding word ; so irdp 2 191, Kdr p 246. 

7. This so-called retraction of the accent to the first sylla- 
ble is only a conservation of its original position, from which 
it was moved when the adverb lost something of its inde- 
pendence by its close connection with a verb or noun. 

d. a. iv has the parallel forms elv, elvl, ivi. elv stands only 
in the part of the foot which receives the ictus, and its use 
is nearly confined to certain phrases, as slv dyopf)^ elv 'AtSao 
SofMoia-iv. elvi is used but half a dozen times and only in the 
second foot. 

y8. The poet uses both eV and et?, Kard and Korai (in 
/caTai/Saral v 110), irapd and irapai, irpo^^ Trporl, and ttot/, 
viro and viraii virep and vireip. 

7. The forms in -ai seem to be old locatives, ef. x^i^^^ 
(Jiumi) . 

e. e^ receives an accent when, following its noun, it stands 
at the end of the verse, as 6e(ov e^ p 518, or is in danger of 
a wrong construction, as OeSiv e^ efi/wpe rifirj^ e 335 /row the 
ffods she has received a share of honor. 

f. a/x^t, dvd, and fierd, are used also with the dative. 

ADVERBS. 

§ 38. a. a. A predicate adjective is often used where the 
English idiom has an adverb or an adverbial phrase, as ^^tfo? 
€J3r) A 424 went yesterday^ '^eplrf A 497 early in the morning^ 
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'iravrjfieptot A 472 all day long, iravvvxt'O^ o, 443 through the 
whole nighty fjb€TaS6p7no<; 8 194 after supper^ ivvv)(^LOL A 683 hy 
nighty evhioi A 726 a^ midday^ icnrepioc ^ 344 at evening^ irprj- 
vrf^ E 58 (^pronus) on his face^ iiro^tf>aKiov H 267 (ctt* ofi^a- 
\o3) on the boss^ he^iov K 274 on the rights fierdi'inov 11 739 on 
the forehead^ 7refo9 H 438 on foot, 

y8. Similarly Kelvo^ fl 412 there^ ovto<; K 341 here^ and fre- 
quently oSe, as ^/Ur6?9 oiSe a 76 we here. 

y. irp6<f>p(i)v willing is used only predicatively, where the 
English idiom uses willingly. 

b. Adverbs ending in -a are common : \lya (but Xiyicdf; is 
more frequent), o-at^a, Ta;^a (about 70 times, but rax^a)^ only 
'\jr 365), w/ca. These seem to have been originally neuter 
cognate accusatives, and many are such still ; rf ttoXX' eVe- 
reXXe, ttoXX' rjpaTO, fieya vrjine, /JL€ya)C €V'X€to, kt\. 

c. Adverbs in -Srjv and -Soz; (originally adverbial accusa- 
tives from stems in -Sa and -So) are : afifioXdBrjv, ^dBrjv, iiri' 
ypd^Brfv, eTTiKLyBrjv, i'marpo^dZr^v, K\7]Sr}v, Kpv^Brfv, /jLeraBpo- 
fidBr)v, 6vofiaK\i]Brjv^ irapapK/qhr^Vi TrpOTpOTrdSrfv, viro^rfhr^v 
(all having the signification of the participle of the corres- 
ponding verb), — ouyeXrjBov^ dvacJyavBov^ dva- (airo-, eTri-^ irepi-^ 
(TTahovt ^oTpvhov^ hiaKpihoVi tkahov^ KaratfyvXaSov, KarcofiaBov, 
KXayyrjBov, iravOvfiaBov, <f>aKayyr)hov. 

d. Adverbs in -Sa are rare, as dvacJyavBd, diro(TTahdy ^ilyha, 

e. Adverbs in -Sa? are: aXKvhi<!;, dfjLoifirjBLf;, afivhi^^ dfir 

^ouSt9. 

f . Adverbs in h are : dfioyrfTL, dvat/KOTC^ avtSpGyrl, dvovrrfrl, 
dvoiiaTiy doTTOvSL 

g. Adverbs in -^ are : yvv^, iwifil^, Kovpl^^ Xd^, oBd^^ irv^. 

h. Adverbs in -0)9 are not common; they are most fre- 
quent from o-stems : o{;tg)9 (o5to9), w9 (o), ai;Tcii)9 (auT09), 
KaKU}^ (^KaKo^i). X(T(o^ and ofiolcof; are not found, KaXcj^ only 
yS 63, ^/\a)9 only A 347. 

Adverbs in -0)9 are formed also from d<f>pahri^ (a<f>paJbe(os:') 
da^aXrif; (^da^aXita^^y Xiyv<; (Xiyioff;^, fiiya<: (jieydXcof;^ , ra^v^ 
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(Ta;^^c»9), T€)(yrieL^ (jexi^ivTtosi) i and from the participles 
(used like adjectives) eTnaTdfievo^j iaa-vfievo^. 

These adverbs in -6)9 are little used also by the lyric poets : 
KoXw, Kaxm, tao)^, aWfi)9 are not found in Pindar. 



HOMERIC VERSE. 

§ 39. The Heroic Hexameter, a. The poems are to 
be read with careful* attention to the metrical quantity of 
each syllable, as well as to the sense of the passage. There 
are six feet (bars or measures) in each verse; hence the 
name hexameter. The part of each foot which has no ictus 
(the arsis^ should receive as much time though not so much 
stress as the ictus-syllable (the thesis^. The rhythm would 
be called J time in modern music. The English hexameter 
(found e.g. in Longfellow's Evangeline^ is generally read as 
of f time. 

b. The written word-accent is to be disregarded in read- 
ing Homeric verse. Occasionally (as dvBpa fiot evveire, fiovaa, 
TToXvTpoirov 09 fiaXa TroWd a 1) the verse -ictus and word- 
accent may coincide, but the word-accent seems to have had 
no influence on the formation of the verse.. 

c. The dactyl (J ^ ^ or _ vy vy), with the ictus on the 
first syllable, is the fundamental and prevailing foot of Ho- 
meric verse. It is often replaced by a spondee ^ or heavy 

/ dactyl (J J or ). In three verses of the Iliad (B 544, 

A 130, ^ 221) and in three of the Odyssey (o 334, ^ 15, x 
192) each foot is a spondee, but a restoration of older, un- 

1 This name was derived from the use of this slow solemn measure in the 
hymns which accompanied the libation (<nroi/8^) to the gods; cf. two brief 
hymns of the Lesbian Terpander, about 700 B.C., to Zeus : ZeC trdvTtov apxd, | 
xdvriov hyiiriap^ j ZeO, (roi (rirevhw \ ravrav S/xvuv apxdvj and to Apollo and the 
Muses : "Xw^i/^ta/xev ra7s Mtfdfias \ irai(rlv M^aats \ Kal rtp Maxrdpxv | Aarovs vlei. 
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contracted' forms would give at least one dactyl to each of 
these verses ; 'ArpetSi;? • to) B* aZr ix hL<f}pov yovva^ea-dijv A 
• .180 may be read with two dactyls 'ArpetSr)^* to) S' air ix 
hiifypoo (§ 17 c) yovva^ia-Orjv* 

Dactyls are about three times as frequent as spondees in 
. the Homeric poems. 

d. Verses in which each of the first five feet is a dactyl 
are far more common in Homer than in Vergil: there are 
160 in the first book of the Iliad alone. Many frequently 
recurring verses have this rhythm ; as rbv S' airafiei^ofievo^ 
'rrpo(Teff>'q iroBa^ oiKif^ 'A^aX\6U9, — ot 8' eV oveiaB* irolfia irpo- 
Keifieva ^elpa^; caWov, — avrap eVel ttoct^o? fcal iSr)Tvo^ i^ 
epov €VTo. Many other verses have but one spondee (gener- 
ally in the first foot) among the first five feet; as ?JyLto9 S' 
r)pLyiv€La ^avrf poBoBdfCTvKof; 7;cw9» — ^/Lto? 8' rjiXvof; KariSv koX 

e. Spondees are most common in the first two feet; they 
are more and more avoided in each foot toward the close of 
the verse, except perhaps in the fourth foot where the great 
Alexandrian critic Aristarchus preferred a spondee. But 
very many of these spondees in the first and fourth feet of 
our texts can be and doubtless should be resolved into dac- 
tyls ; thus ojyrjpaov B 447 is now read for the arfr\pfov of Aris- 
tarchus. 

f. The first foot allows more freedom than any other. A 
short vowel there more frequently retains its natural quan- 
tity before a mute and a liquid, and yet is more frequently 
lengthened in the unaccented part of the foot (§ 41 A ry) be- 
fore that combination. At the close of the first foot, hiatus 
is allowed (§9 6). 

Similarly the first foot of the iambic trimeter of Greek 
tragedy and of English poetry has exceptional freedom. 

g. The Bucolic diaeresis (§ 40 A) is seldom immediately 
y preceded by a word of three long syllables. Before this 

diaeresis, a dactyl is strongly preferred, and is to be restored 
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in many places where the Mss. have the contracted form. 
Certain dactylic forms, as ^rjaeTo^ are preserved there more 
frequently than elsewhere in the verse. 

h. Verses which have a spondee in the fifth foot are called 
spondaic verses (eirr) a-irovheLaKo) . They are more common 
in Homer than in the Latin poets, — about 4 per cent, of the 
verses of the Iliad being spondaic. 

i. These spondaic verses seem especially frequent at the 
close of emphatic sentences or of divisions of the narrative 
{cf. A 21, 167, 291, 600) and in descriptions of suffering and 
toil, but often no rhythmic effect is sought ; the convenience 
of the verse determined the measure. 

j. The last two feet of the verse must not consist of two 
spondaic words : thus 'Hw hlav i 306 should be 'Hoa hlav, 
hrjfiov ^rjfJLL^ ^ 239 should be S^fioo (fyrjfii^, 

k. The last foot in each verse is a spondee, but the final 
syllable may be short ; the deficiency in time is then made 
up by the slight pause which follows at the end of the verse 
(§ 41 a, pa). A heavy or consonantal ending is preferred; 
hence the z/-movable is often used. 

1. The student need not concern himself about elision as 
in Latin poetry; that is already done in the text; but he 
must be watchful for synizesis (§ 7). 

CAESURAL PAUSES. 

§ 40. a. Each verse has one or more caesural pauses (cae- 
sura = TOfiT] cutting)^ — pauses within a foot. 

b. The principal caesura of the verse is always a pause in 
the sense, and is often emphasized by punctuation, as in each 
of the six successive verses S 10-15 ; but occasionally com- 
mas are found where no pause is necessary. 

Of course there can be no pause immediately before an 
enclitic, since this is closely connected with the foregoing 
word. 

c. A caesura is almost always found in the third foot; 
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only 185 verses of the Iliad and 71 of the Odyssey have no 
pause there. It occurs either after the ictus-syllable (as 
firjviv deiBe Oed y\ TlrjXrjidSeoi) ^A'x^tXrjo^ Al — ww|_vyw I 
— A— l_ww|_ww| I) or between the two short sylla- 
bles (as avBpa fioc evveire Mouca y\ iroXvTpoTrov &9 fiaka iroWd 

al, — ww|_ww| — wAwl — wwl— ww| I), These 

two caesuras are about equally frequent; but the second 
slightly predominates and seems to have been preferred. 

d. The importance of the caesura in the third foot is 
marked not only by the freedom with which hiatus is al- 
lowed there (§9 6), and by the evident avoidance of elision 
at that point (§ 10 e), but also by the large number of tags 
of verses which are suited to follow it ; as irarrip dvhptav re 
6e&v re, j3oa>7n^ TroTvia'^Hprj, Oek XevKcoXevo^'^Uprj, Oea yXav- 
KcoTTi^ ^KOrjVT)^ ^iXofifjuecBrff; ^A^poBlrrj^ At09 Ovydrrjp ^A^poBlri]^ 
ivKvijfiiSe^ ^A^atol^ ^A'^atcov 'x^aXKO^trcovtav^ Kdprj KOfiocovre^ 
^A'x^acoL^ dpr)L<f)LXo^ Mez/eXao?, ava^ dvBpayv ^ Ayafiifivcov^ /Sofjv 
dyaOof; AiofiijBrj^^ Tepijvco^ iinroTa ^ea-Tcop^ ktX. — all of 
which must be preceded by the feminine caesura (see/) of 
the third foot ; while ^Ayafjuifivovof; 'ArpetSao, evpv Kpeicov 
^Ayafiifivcov^ '^yi]Top€^ '^Be fjueBovre^^ dTrafieifiero (Ixovrfaev re 
ktX. must be preceded by the masculine caesura of the third 
foot. See § 4 6, (?, d. 

e. The pause after the first syllable of the third foot is 
called i\\Q penthemimeral caesura (irivTe, ^/Lt*-, fiepo^^ because 
it comes after the fifth half-foot; it divides the verse into 
^h + ^i ^QQt' The pause between the two short syllables of 
the third foot divides the verse into 2f -f 3^ feet. 

f. The pause after an ictus-syllable is called a masculine 
caesura because of the vigorous tone which it gives to the 
verse ; the pause between two unaccented syllables is called 
SL feminine caesura. 

g. Sometimes the principal pause of the verse is the mas- 
culine caesura of the fourth foot. This is called the hephthe^ 
mirneral caesura (eirrd^ VH'^-* /^e/oo?). This is somewhat more 
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common in the Iliad than in the Odyssey. It is frequent 
after a feminine caesura of the third foot. It gives an ener- 
getic movement after a penthemimeral caesura, when the 
verse is divided into 2^ + 1 + 2^ feet. 

h. Sometimes the pause of the verse is at the close of the 
fourth foot; this is called the Bucolic diaeresis (a diaeresis 
being a pause at the end of a word between two feet) or cae- 
sura, since it is most evidently aimed at in the bucolic or 
pastoral poetry of Theocritus. Occasionally there is a tran- 
sition at this point to another part of the story, as A 318, 
348, 430. This Bucolic diaeresis with the penthemimeral 
caesura divides the verse into 2^+1^ + 2 feet. 

i. The importance of the Bucolic diaeresis is marked by 
the large number of tags of verses which are ready to follow 
it, as hlo^ 'OSi;o-a-€U9, ep^ro? 'A^aiwz;, iiriroTa ^ea-rcop, o^pifio^ 
^Kprj^y (l>aLBifJLO(; '^FtKTCOp^ <I>06y8o9 'Atto Wft)i;, IlaXXa? ^A0t]vi], Bla 
6ed(ov, fir)Tt€Ta Zeu9, laoOeo^ <f>(i>(;. See § 4 (?. Hiatus is al- 
lowed here occasionally. See § 9 J. 

j. A slight pause occurs after the first short syllable of the 
first foot about 50 times in 100 verses. 

k. A slight pause occurs about as often, after the first 
short syllable of the fifth foot. The poet prefers to close the 
verse with the rhythm — ^, ^ (where the comma repre- 
sents the end of a word) rather than —.^^y ; hence oire 

reXecraaf; A 108, not ovr iTeke<r<ra<;, See § 25 e, 

1. The principal pause of the verse is almost never at the 
/ close of the third foot ; this would divide the verse into two 
equal parts and cause monotony. A word ends there not 
infrequently, but is accompanied by a more prominent cae- 
sura in the third or fourth foot ; as evOa thov irXeia-rov^ ^pv- 
yaf; avepa^ T 185, where the last two words are so closely 
connected that no caesura is felt between them. But see 7 34. 
X m. Even a slight pause is rare between the two short syl- 
lables of the fourth foot. In koI iireiOeTo fivOS A 33, the 
objectionable pause might be avoided by omitting the aug- 
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merit, but the conjunction is connected with the verb so 
closely that no caesura is felt. 

n. It has been remarked that the forbidden caesura is next 
in position to the favorite Bucolic diaeresis ; while the for- 
bidden diaeresis at the close of the third foot is next to the 
favorite feminine caesura of the third foot. 

o. No sentence ends with the second foot. 

p. The pause in the third foot gives to the rest of the 
verse an anapaestic movement, from which it is often recalled 
by the Bucolic diaeresis. Similarly the Roman Saturnian 
verse (as Dabitnt maMm MetSlli ^ NaSvid poStae) is at first 
iambic, but is trochaic at the close. 

q. The varied position of the main caesura, and the minor 
pauses in different parts of the verse, give perfect freedom 
from monotony without detracting from the grace and dig- 
nity of the measure. 

QUANTITY.i 

§ 41. a. Metrical convenience or necessity often determined 
the poet's choice among synonymous words (§ 4 Or-cT) ; since 
afi<f>ihe^Lo^ ambidexter was not suited to dactylic verse, Trepi- 
Se^^o9 was used <1> 163. The poet in general preferred the 
light dactyls to the heavy dactyls or spondees, and retained 

1 The beginner will find it convenient to remember concerning o, «, i;, the 
vowels whose quantity is not clear at the first glance, that 

(1) they are short in the final syllable of any word when the antepenult 
has the acute or if the penult has the circumflex accent ; 

(2) they are regularly short in inflectional endings, as fidxv<''h ^p<oa, rp4- 
irovai, TfdvriKaj — in the flnal syllables of neuter nouns, as 8«/*a, ^fiap, fi4\i, 
ZdKpvj — in suflSxes, except where v has been lost before o-, as (p^ais, do\ir}s, *o(- 
vKTcra, — in particles, especially in prepositions, as iivd, ir€pl, tnr6, dpa, in, — 
and generally in the second aorist stem of verbs ; 

(3) they are long in the flnal syllable when the penult is long by nature 
and has the acute accent ; 

(4) they are long when they are the result of contraction, as iriixa from 
irlfiafy 'lp6v from Up6vy v€kvs from vfKvasi and as the final vowel of the stem of 
nouns of the first declension. 
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in the Epic dialect a large number of dactylic forms which 
were afterwards contracted. An ampKimacer (— ^ — , afiff>i, 
fia/cpov) was avoided often by means of apocope, synizesis, or 
elision. 

Most exceptions to the rules of quantity are only apparent. 
The poet, for example, did not lengthen a short syllable by 
placing the ictus upon it. If an apparently short final syl- 
lable stands where a long syllable is expected, it is probable 
either 

(1) that the final syllable was originally long, and later 
lost part of its quantity, as irplv, nouns in -^9 (/3\ocn;pw7rA9 
iaT€<l>dv(OTo A 36), and the dative singular ending of the 
third declension (§ 18 a) ; or 

(2) that the following word has lost an initial consonant 
which would have made the preceding syllable long by posi- 
tion (see m below) ; or 

(3) that the pause (musical resf) of a caesura or diaeresis, 
fills out the time occupied by the foot, allowing the same 
freedom as at the end of the verse (§ 39 A). 

1>. A considerable number of anomalies, however, remain 
unexplained. Prominent among the unexplained anomalies 
of quantity is the I of certain abstract nouns, as vTrepoTrXiTja-t 
A 205, TrpoOvfiirfO't B 588, arifitricn v 142. This l receives no 
ictus, hence no satisfaction could be gained even from the 
obsolete doctrine that a short syllable might be lengthened 
by the poet if it were made the ictus-syllable of the foot. 
These abstract nouns form such a definite class that it may 
be assumed that there was some explanation, perhaps physio- 
logical, for them all. 

c. Doubtless when the poems were recited musically, it 
might have been easy for the bard in his intonation to hold, 
and thus to lengthen, a syllable which was usually short, or 
to slur over a long syllable and treat it as short. But it is 
not found that Homer or any other poet availed himself of 
this Ucense.^ ^ 




/ 
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y d. Many apparently irregular variations of natural quan- 
tity, as well as apparent freedom in allowing hiatus, and vari- 
ations of quantity made by position (see m below), are to be 
explained by the loss of a consonant, e.g. am] or acurr) was 
originally afarr) (see § 14^); the loss of f and the conse- 
quent lengthening of one of the neighboring vowels (cf. 
^aaCkepo^;^ ^aaCKrio^^ ^aaikioxi), explains daadfirjv I 116 and 
adaaro I 537, as compared with daaa^; 237; diaaiiev (afe- 
aafiev^ from lavoi)) y 161 but deaav y 490 ; ^Ai'So9 F 322 but 
-AtS^ A 3, from a-fcB (§ 14), cf. '^eiSrj^: X 280 for ifelSrj^ ; 
fiefiaaav B 863 but fjuefjudoTe^ B 818 (^/jLefjuafore^^. In evKrfKo<; 
A 554 (eKrfkoi E 759), the form may have been favored in 
popular use by a supposed connection with the adverb ei;, 
which seemed so natural in eiahev H 340 for ifaBev. 

€• It may be supposed that the bards followed poetic prece- 
dents in allowing hiatus or lengthening before certain sylla- 
bles in which but a minimum of the original sound remained ; 
sometimes, by false analogy, they may have treated in the 
same way other syllables which really had lost no consonant. 

f. a. A syllable which contains a long vowel or a diph- 
thong is long by nature. Final at and oc are metrically long, 
although short as concerns accentuation. 

yS. The quantity of some vowels is not fixed, as -AttoXXg)- 
z/09 A 14, ^AttoXXo)!/ a 380 ; *Ap69, ''Ape^ E 31 (if the text is 
right); tiBove^ ^ 743, tlBovlov^ B 84; cf. Alovvo-ov \ 325 
with Acajwa-o^; Z 135 (which remained the usual form in 
Boeotian dialect, as it is in Pindar) ; vBmp a 110, vBcop a 146. 

y. Most of these vowels with variable quantity were origi- 
nally long and were becoming short, as the Homeric Zcro9, 
^a\o9, and </)a/)09, became ro-o9, KaXo^:^ and <f><JLpo^ in Attic 
poetry. The penult of dvir] was long in Homer but occa- 
sionally short in Attic poetry, feiapcvo (cf, wprj elapivfj B 
471), Attic iapivo^^ is found on a Boeotian inscription. It 
is evident that every vowel which at first was long and after- 
wards became short must have had at some time a metrical 



/ 
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quantity which could be treated either as long or short, ix. 
its quantity was variable, 
y S. A trace of the original d in the ending of the neuter 
plural remains perhaps in eOvea elai B 87, where the hiatus 
is justified as weak (§ 9 cZ). 

e. For the length of final t in the dative singular of the 
third declension, see § 18 a. irpiv in irplv air Z 81 retains 
its original length, as a contracted comparative. 

f. So in Latin, the vowels of certain words had lost so 
^much of their original quantity in the time of Plautus that 

he employed them sometimes as long, sometimes as short, 
while in later Latin poetry they became definitely short. 
Analogous to this, also, is the fact that a short vowel before 
a mute and a liquid is generally long in Homer, while in 
Attic it is generally short. y' 

r). With this variation of natural quantity may be com- 
^ y pared the double forms employed in Homer, — one with a 
^ single consonant, another with two consonants, as ^A')(^lXK€v<; 
A 54, 'AxiXev^ A 199 ; 'OBvaaev^ A 430, 'OBvaev^ A 494 ; 
TpLKKVP B 729, TpcKv^ A 202 ; ottttco^ A 344, ottw A 136 ; 
fieaaov V 266, fieaov A 481, kt\., many of which doubled con- 
sonants are known to be justified etymologically. 

g. Sometimes a naturally short vowel was lengthened (not 
y^hj the poet, but in the speech of the people) in order to 

avoid the too frequent recurrence of short syllables. This 
is illustrated by the rule for the use of o or « in the compari- 
son of adjectives Qa-ocjxoTepo^ but Kov<f>6Tepo(;^^ by the pains 
shown by some of the Greek orators (as Demosthenes) to 
avoid an uninterrupted succession of several short syllables, 
and by the words which have a vowel similarly lengthened 
in the Attic dialect (as dOdvaro^^ Trpoa-Tjyopof:, virripeTTjsi), We 
find dvrjp but dpipe^; (^dvrjp M 382), cf, 'qvopey (Pindar dprjp, 
dvopea) Uplafio^ but XIplafiiBrjf;, Ovyarrfp but Ovydrepa (with 
V in all forms of more than three syllables), airoviovro^ arfo- 
pdaaOe but dyopt], dOdvaro^ but dOairro^, cf, rjvefioevra from 
dvefio^fiTriTovo^ fi 423. 
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h. a. In Homeric verse a syllable which contains a stort 
vowel is long by position when the vowel is followed by a 
double consonant (f, ^, y^^ or by two or more consonants, 
whether these are in the same or in the following word or 
are divided between the two words. 

y8. This rule holds good also in case of a mute followed 
by a liquid. This combination rarely fails to make position 
within a word, and generally makes position when it stands 
at the beginning of a word (as tjirare KpetovTODv a 45), espe- 
cially when this word is closely connected with the preceding. 

7. The influence of the metrical ictus on quantity is no- 
where else so clear as in strengthening this so-called weak- 
position before a mute and a liquid : before this combination, 
a short vowel is always lengthened (more than 2600 times) 
in the ictus part of the foot ; while lengthening in the arsis 
of the foot is found 105 times, 48 of which are in the first 
foot (as ifc Be Xpva-rjlf; A 439, cf. § 39/) and 47 in the second 
foot (as 6^ oif Bff ra irpwra A 6). Of course a short vowel 
remains short only in the unaccented part of the foot. See 
i y8 below. 

i. a. Sometimes a vowel remains short before a mute fol- 
lowed by \ or p, as ^-A(I>poSlti] F 380, ap.<f>l^p6T7)^ B 389, a/i^t- 
Bpv<l)i]<; B 700, irpoTpairea-Oai Z 336, vevae K.povtcov A 528, 
fiaXe HpiafilBao T 356, ydp f,d KXvratfivija'TpT]^ A 113. These 
words and phrases could not have been brought into the 
verse if the mute and liquid must make position, and the 
history of the language shows that this combination of mute 
and liquid was losing its weight (^qf^fy above). Similarly, 
the syllable must be short which precedes fiporcjvy irpoarjvBa, 
TpaTre^a. 

13. Of about 570 examples in the Homeric poems of a 
vowel remaining short before initial mute and liquid, it is 
said that 202 are in the first short syllable of the third foot 
(as &)9 ot fiev TocavTa tt/jo? aX\T]\ov^ wyopevov E 274), 278 are 
in the first short syllable of the fifth foot (as Kal fitv ^(ovrjaa^ 
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eTrea irrepoevra Trpoa-rjvBa A 201), 28 are in the first short syl- 
lable of the first foot (as ^/ca 7r/oo9 a\Xry\ou9 T 155), 27 are 
in the first short syllable of the second foot (as 0)9 S' ore tl<; 
T€ SpaKovra T 33) ; while only 34 are in the second short syl- 
lable of a dactyl, 25 of these being in the first foot (as /cal 
/3d\€ HpiafilSao r 366), and only one of the 34 being before 
a sonant mute followed by a liquid (ra Be Spdyfiara A 69). 
It is evident that the numbers in such computations differ 
with different texts, 
y 7. That a mute and liquid do not always make position 
■ is explained by the ease with which the combination can be 
pronounced at the beginning of a syllable, leaving the pre- 
ceding vowel short. 

S. In dvBpoTTjTa n 6, a remains short before three conso- 
nants ; but it is probable that this word has replaced some 
obsolete synonymous word which suited the metre. 

€. Before four words, two of which begin with the double 
/^ consonant f and two with the two consonants o-k (not a mute 
and a liquid), the preceding vowel remains short : ot re Za- 
KwOov B 634, o'l he ZiXecav B 824, irpo'^eovTo ^KafjLavBpcov B 
465, eirecrd aKeirapvov e 237. Two of these words, ZdKvv6o<; 
and ^KdfiavBpo^ (although the gods called it advdoq^ T 74), 
might seem essential to the poet's story, and might be ex- 
cused by the greater freedom which is allowed to the treat- 
ment of proper names in verse ; but there are indications of 
possible collateral forms with a single consonant ; of. KiBva- 
fiac with aKiBvafiai (which is always used where the metre 
permits), /L64/«:po9 with afiLKpo^ (§ 12 y). Perhaps AdKwOo^ 
should be substituted for ZdKvv0o^, ef. ^aOerjv A 38 with 
Ba<f>oiv6<i B 308, Aev^cTTTro^ in a Boeotian inscription for Zev- 
ft7r7ro9, ^dryXrj on coins for ZdrffcXrf. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that ZdxvvOo^ was also the Greek name of Saguntum 
and in that word Z may often have been pronounced nearly 
like S. 

j. a. A single X, /jl, 1;, p, a, at the beginning of certain 
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words, may make position (cf, § 12 6) : iroWa XLaaofiivo) 

X 91 I - w w I _ (c/. ikXLaaeTo Z 45, TpCX\i<rro^ © 488, 

TToXvXXta'Tov € 445, ovBe Kork fiocpav 11 3&7 (^cf, a^fiopov Z 
N|,408, Bcefioiparo ^ 434, efifiope A 278, eifjuapTo e 312, of which 
the form of reduplication indicates that the stem was treated 
as if it began with two consonants, § 25 o), eirea vKfydBea-crc 
r 222 ((?f. ayd'Vvi(l>ov A 420 and English snow^^ oaa pi^ea/cov 
'X^ 46 (^cf, fipyop, worky wrought), vXrj re aevairo "^ 198 (cf. 
iaaevovTo B 808, iTna-aeveaOat O 347, Xaoaaoof; N 128). 

y8. So also S makes position in the stem St- (Zelaatfear) 
and always in hrjv long, as ^/xet? Se heiaavre^; i 236, eheiaev S* 6 
\ yiptov A 33, cf. ^eouS?;? f 121 god-fearing (for ^eo-Sf?;?) ; oi; 
T4 fjidXd Bi]v A 416. 

7. A short vowel before a liquid is lengthened most fre- 

/ quently when it is in the ictus-syllable of the second or 

fourth foot (seldom in the third or fifth foot) and generally 

before words which begin with two short syllables, as ivl 

fieydpoca-c yeviSXr] E 270. X^ 

k. It is stated that a snort vowel is lengthened 123 times 
before p (91 times, not counting repetitions), 70 (51) times 
before X, 320 (111) times before //., 58 (30) times before Vy 
44 (29) times before 8, 9 times before a. 

1. a. Cognate languages and collateral dialectic forms 
show that most words which in the Attic dialect began with 
p, once began with ap or fp. This explains the doubling of 
the p after the augment and in composition, as well as its 
power to make position in Homeric verse. 85 per cent, of 
the instances of lengthening before p are known to be justi- 
fied etymologically. 

/8. The stem of the verb Bela-at is found on a Corinthian 
inscription as Bfc, In the Homeric time, if the f was not 
Btill pronounced by the lonians of Asia Minor, doubtless the 
S was thickened in pronunciation by the disappearing f. 

y. Of the instances of lengthening before /i, most are only 
physiologically explained ; the /i-sound being easily continued 
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until it is virtually a double consonant ; but this lengthening 
occurs only before certain stems, not before fidxea'Oat, fjuiveiv, 
fiovvo<; kt\* 

m. One of the consonants which made position has often 
been lost, as ypr}l Se fjuiv peiKvla V 386, Trdpenrcov A 793 Qirap- 
f€i7rd)v^ § 14) ; jSeko^; ij(67r€VKe<; A 61, yap e')(pv T 49, irdp- 
exjj T 113, from the stem a-ex-y cf* ovve^e^ c 74 (for avvae- 

\ X€9) ; ^609 W9 r 230 (for ^609^0)9, § 12 0, Cf. KaKOV W9 B 190, 

opviOe^ 0)9 r 2, 7re\6A«;9 W9 T 60, oi S* ap Xaav 0)9 et re B 780. 
Both consonants which made position are occasionally lost, 
especially in the stem of the third personal pronoun (§ 14 c. A), 
as apd o5 P 196 for apa <Tf&, airo eo T 261 for airo Gfko, But 
see § 14 y. 

n. ^ seems to be used as a double consonant in Ze^vptt) 
7) 119 — vy w _, 6<f>iv M 208 — w, TTL^avaKw K 478 (although 
here the reduplication in may be considered long by nature, 
cf, Siav^o^ Z 154). Eir^L^ is now written for 0^*9 in Hip- 
ponax Frg. 49, and is justified etymologically ; cf, SaTr^o) 
from the stem of a'o<f>6^^ "latcxp^ from laxfi^t ok^ov ipxpv) Pin- 
dar OL VI 24, (j>aLd')(f^T(ove^ Aesch. Choeph, 1047. 

o. a. A long final vowel or diphthong in the arsis of the 

foot is shortened before a following vowel : ^ArpetBac re koI 

I aWoc ivKvijficBe^ ^A^dt'ol A 17, rf^v S* iycb ov Xvaa) A 29. The 

shortening pf a long vowel is essentially the elision of half 

the vowel (§ 9 d). 

(/3. The most frequent exceptions to this rule occur in the 
first foot, less often in the fourth foot, — before the diaereses 
where hiatus is most common (§ 9 J). 

7. Final a^, ot, ei are most frequently shortened before an 
initial vowel. Final 01 is shortened eight times as often as 
final 77. 

5. The diphthongs with v seem to have been more firm in 
retaining their quantity than those with t. This is explained 
perhaps by the greater permanence in the language of fOYevJ. 

6. This shortening of diphthongs seems to indicate a ten- 
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dency of the final t or u of the diphthong to go into its cog- 
nate y {j) or w (f) sound and disappear (cf, § 5 ^). In 
Pindar, also, a final diphthong is shortened far oftener (five 
times as often) than a long final vowel. Of course there was 
no hiatus as long as the j or p was spoken. 

f. Final cp and ji are shortened before an initial vowel more 
rarely than other diphthongs. 97, 17? o), ^, ev are shortened 
more frequently than elsewhere when they are in the first 
short syllable of the first foot, cd is seldom shortened except 
before an e or (less frequently) an a. 

p. a. Before a pause (as before the close of the verse, see 
§ 39 A), a short vowel may be used in place of a long vowel : 

eKTrepa-ai UpLa/JLoio ttoKlv A 19 I— ww|_.ww|v^A, ^eu- 

ycofiev • €Ti y^p /ct\. k 269 I ^^ A ^^ w | — , eiaT aKOvovre^ • 

6 /ct\. a 326 — v> w I I v> A . Not infrequently thus the 

short final vowel of a vocative takes the place of a long syl- 
lable, even & vie UereAo A 338 ; in such cases the nominative 
form frequently could be used. The pause in the rhythm 
occupies the remainder of the time which would be spent in 
pronouncing a long syllable, ^1 J = J J* Before a pause, 
also, a long final vowel may preserve its quantity although 
the following word begins with a vowel. 

j3. This pause, which allows hiatus and prevents the short- 
ening of a final vowel, gives prominence to the syllable before 
it, as CK yap ^Opea-rao /\Ti<TC<i ea-a-erai a 40, ot fiev hvaofUvov a 
^Tireplovo^; a 24. 

q. A few verses seem to begin with a short syllable, as 
iirecSfj TO irptarov B 13 (probably eTrfec), <I>1\€ Kaa-lyvTjre 4> 308 
(<?/. <f>lXaL E 117, e^iXaro E 61), S9 &^€l H 154 (for 5? [^ d^€c = 
09 f€ a^ec, cf. 09 (T a^€o H 183), 09 y^v rd r iovra A 70 (for 
09 pdhT], § 14), deihri p 519 for dfelSrj (see d above) ; l3opii]<; 
I 5 is in all Mss. for fiopprj^; (Thuc. VI 2). For Ze<f>vpLri rj 
119, see n above ; for a-vvexe^ M 26, see m above ; for iirlro- 
1/09, see ff above ; but Bid fih dcnrLho<; V 357 seems to have 
been used on the analogy of iT ^A<f>poBlTrj kt\. 
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Sc'xarw, 66. 


tiy-wm, 68. 


|R^, 77. 


S.i,29. 


*,,«,, 66. 


PA.™h38. 


G^ ajr., 30. 


iil'vBaw, 36, 66. 


Bop.-», 51. 


8ii.w, 73. 


.•iio*,66. 


Powraipo.,14. 




f<|t,04. 


Bp^t6a,68. 


fc,X.^'^«, 70. 


S«tv, 60, 62. 


ftK^ftM. 


fcip«+^-,«,,83. 


Jev„,46. 


T-ii-xo.-ia. 


8,,'v, 02. 


.t«p.vn-,88. 


YqWv,52. 




.taTw, 77. 


tAttct*. 55. 


GiSofvcu, OS, 75. 


.tSw, OS. 


■»^,2e. 


SlSowti, 75. 


itK«n, 46. 


7A.«,53. 




fLKvta, 74. 


•ymCaTO, 60. 


G»,u^To, 92. 


(tK», 46. 


yivn. 77. 


SwVpi,™, 70. 


.I,«p™.02. 


Vpa,63. 


Gi(4>4Xot, 62. 


ttv, 79. 


Ti,3B. 


Six«, 44. 


.IV« KT\., 34. 


n»n»™.e8. 


Su;..'m>, 07. 


dvl, 79. 


rVxi«,T!- 




(lo, 62. 




SOLOI KT\., 61. 


.to,, 37. 
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ctpoi) 46. 
cf8, 76. 
cttrOoy 76. 
cKocpYOS) 35. 
^KOSi 46. 
^KOO-TOS) 46. 

cxaniPiXcrcM, 35. 
^KanipoXovy 35. 
IkcitoiOi 35, 58. 
ixSviuVy 70. 
JKctOs 64. 
^k^kXcto, 60. 
Iici|a, 73. 
cici)poXoV| 35. 
ckXco, 71. 

^Kp^fMfty 69. 

Jkto, 77. 
^KTTi<r6ai| 67. 
^Kvpos, 46 f . 
c*KcSv, 46. 
cXaavi 71. 
4X(urao*KC9 78. 
IXccKCi 78. 
^XcvOcpov i(ha(>, 21. 
4Xi|X^SaTo, 69. 
ai{,46. 
;XXaPc, 66. 
IXXUnrtro, 92. 
cXXiravcvo-Oy 66. 
^irCs, 46. 
^XcrcU) 73. 
ilt^Ocv, 50, 62. 
^|uCo, 62 f . 
l|Uo, 62. 
IliCyqv, 75. 

c|4uv(ai) kt\., 84, 43, 76. 

l|iiraCoV| 38. 

4|iirc<|>vuia| 73. 

h 8c', 78. 

IvSioi, 80. 

cvcviirc, QQ* 

Ivi, 79. 



Iwcvf, 43. 

{WTJKOVTO, 61. 

^wv|u, 44, 46. 

^VTo, 76. 
I£,46f. 
Jffe 79. 

c{aXaira{ai| 73. 
jot, 62. 
loiKO, 66, 
loXtra, 06* 
jfopryc, QQ. 
i6%f 63. 
Iir*, 79. 
cir^irXa>Si 77. 
iirc4>pa8ci 66. 
Im, 79. 

iirCpT|(ro|Uvov, 73. 
iirtPoMro|Uii, 39. 
cirur<rcvc<r6ai, 92. 
Imtrra^VfoSf 81. 
cirCrovos, 89. 
4tro|i<|>aXu>Vy 80. 
Iiros, 22, 46. 
cirpoOov, 45. 
^patc, 50. 
ipawt|V, 36, 44. 
cpdirrofuv, 66. 
cf»yov, 46. 
IptfkwT], 36, 44. 
rpctc, 66. 
cpcCojjicv, 76. 
|fpc{a, 43, 66. 
^pCySov^toS} 12, 44. 
ipiSovircp, 44. 
^pos, 37. 
cppoSarai, 69. 
cpvKaKc, 66. 
ipvcarO) 66. 
ipv»f 46. 
cpxarcu, 66, 
cp«0S, 37, 53. 
€<rov, 76. 
io^/pioii 80. 



Ifo^iTipos, 46. 
I<nra, 44. 
lomroiy 66. 
cccciraiy 73, 76. 
c<nrcva, 73. 
i<nrcvovTOy 92. 
i<nr^y 76. 
Ifovo, 69, 76. 
c<nro|MUy 44. 
4(nni|uvo$, 74. 
co*crv|uvc»Sy 81. 
iawro, 77. 
Iftrrav, 70. 
cvTparooivTo, 72. 
ivrwv, 68. 
C(rxapo<^(>v, 49. 
cratpos, 38. 
^rapos, 35. 
crcXcCcTo, 72. 

CTCTfUy 66. 

€Teiix<T0V| 67. 
tTqs, 46. 
Itos, 46. 
ciloScv, 48, 88. 
cviSoVy 49. 
c{fici)Xos, 88. 
cvkXcCos, 53. 
cvKViffuScs, 12. 
4v|i)icXCa>y 51. 
cvvrf^iv, 49. 
cvp^a, 56. 
IvppcCosy 54. 
cvpvoirti, 51. 
J*', 79. 
cxcvcv, 73. 
ZoKwOos, 91. 
Zc<|»vpCi|y 93. 
Zt|vo8 ktA.., 56. 

i^€,^,t5€',£9. 
1]P«0OVTCS» 71. 

TiYcpOfv, 70. 
ih^, 46. 
iicC8t]s, 66 f ., 88. 
ij^ios, 45. 
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^pCt|, 80. 
ifOos, 46. 

T|iKTO, 06. 

^Xcvaro, 73. 
t)Xo>, ^, 
^i^JOLpf 45. 
4)io«, 62. 
VifiPpOTovy 44. 
i{|urcpov8c9 50. 
^v, 37, 76. 
ifvSavf 9 66. 
VivciKojr, 73. 

livioxntSy 56. 
ijvCirairf, 66. 
i{v»yf iVi 45. 
^voryov, 74. 
«.,66. 
i( ovK, 39. 
ijpa,47. 
Vip^ios,38. 
Viptts, 22. 

YJcTKCiVf 45. 

i{<|>i pCi|<|»H 49. 
*£[«» Skiv, 83. 
^S50. 
ecifXTfiis, 39, 53. 
Oav|ui(o>, 22. 
ecoL, 37. 
Oiatsy 51. 
BtUa, 76. 
-6cv, 50. 
OfOf iS^Oy 39. 
OfovSi{8, 92. 
Oco<^iv, 50. 
OcpcvSf 39. 
0cp<rCTi)s, 36. 
0^<nrciav, 56. 
0T)XvTfpat) 60. 
^i, 50. 
OovpiSo, 57. 
Opcurosy 45. 
Op^{aorKoV| 78. 
6vyaWpa| 89. 
SviOTOf 51. 



Ovpopdurrf fliV) 43. 

OvpCMVy 51. 

6vpi|6t, 50. 
6iipi|^ 51. 
ev«,22. 

6«»pi)X^v(^> 74. 
ta Kr\., 60. 

lax^f 46. 
ISctv, 46. 
tSi|(u,69. 
IStiOfv, 50. 
t8t&cv(ai), 43, 77. 
ISpcos, 53. 
UCt|, 76. 
UUn, 75, 76. 
tKcXosy 46. 
tXtiOi, 68. 
'IX(oo, 51. 
TXios, 23, 47. 
leov, 73. 
tov, 46. 

XinroTafif|$) 67. 
lpa,39. 
tpi^KcS) 39. 
tpi|{ KCpKOS, 14. 
•Ipi«, 47. 
U, t+i, 46. 
lorav, 77. 
tcros, 23, 46, 88. 
'IvrCotavi 39. 
trvs, 47. 
tip, 60. 

KoPpaXcv, 42. 
KcIS Sf', 42. 

KOKKC^VTfS, 73. 

KaKo£civc0rcpos, 60. 
Kcucravf , 42. 
KoX/ovo^y 72. 
KoXXiirc, 42. 
KoXoSi 23, 88. 
Kainrco-^Tr|V| 42. 
Kair ^oXopo, 42. 

KapT| KT\.f 53. 

Kf&pp^tovo-Oi 42. 



KoprurTOii 45. 
K(urTopvvvt&, 42. 
Kiio^cOcy 42. 

KCIT*, 79. 
KaratParai, 79. 
KcScurO^vrcSy 44. 
Kctet, 50. 
Kctvos, 80. 
KCKoSricrfiy 67. 
KCKXtfyovrts, 68. 
KCKopv6|Uyos, 43. 
Kco-KcrO| 77. 
Kt|cucV| 68. 

KlfofMV, 73. 
KT|po6i, 50. 
KiMV, 23. 
"KXoiOVTCOrori) 52. 

kXvtci 77. 
KVi|(rTi, 52. 
KotXos, 39. 
KO|iCo'(raTO, 72. 
Kopcci, 72. 
Kopv6aCoXoS) 12. 
K0<r|uca| 22. 
KOTvXi|8ovo^, 49. 
Kovpoi 'Axcucov, 12. 
KpcLara kt\., 53. 
Kparc<r^ii 50. 
Kpcioyvi 54. 

KpC|M>0>, 72. 

KpiJdcVi 53. 
KpCvca, 22. 
KpovCttv, 58. 
KpihrrcurKC, 78. 
Kra|uvou>| 74. 

KVVTCpOV, 60. 

Kvpcrasi 73. 
Afupria&i)s» 57. 
Acu>|ic8ovTiaSi|s, 58 t 
Xdosi 37. 
Xoocrcroosi 92. 
XdpcBraroS) 60. 
Xcu^v<nrfTOV| 67. 
XiXdx«Krif QQ' 



XiXvfni, TO. 
XniciAtvcw, 12. 
Xo'yoi. ^^^■ 
U<,36. 
Xtkov, 30. 
XuTovrro, 39. 
fL^, 37. 
|M!o~ru, 55. 
luSt'luv, T6. 
liquUiTfii 88. 
p^ltPXcTO, H^lipXtMU, 44. 
filf,vt\rai, 99. 
UnxHTKiSnt, 67 f. 
,up|iif|Mt(, 78. 
pdcvav, 80. 
Ii/™,7S. 
{UToSapnoi, 80. 
p^rarp^iq], OB. 
ficT«Lii, 70. 
)j.tT»inov, 80. 
^ii £Um, 30. 

(iilTi, 52. 
PiTItIito, 61. 

Pfivt^u, 5S, 
y.lv, 62. 
piuvMi 38. 
(ivSt'iu, iivetbu, 71. 
|MpCa, 61. 
NawnKoa, 37. 
vai^, 40 f. 
riCa-rov, 60. 
wiKtl^o'ii, v<U«nr<, 72. 
vi[ic«ri>-i, 43. 



N<||>ii(G«i, 58. 



VDi^, 22. 
v^mjieF i{|Uip, 21, 



GBEEK INDEX. 

S, Si, «r\., 64. 
iySdann, f-ySoov, 31. 
oyGmcovto, 30. 
dS(, 80. 
<iE|Hi>, 43. 
'OSwtiit, 80, 
'O&Hnvt, 54. 
OtGiwifSao, 66. 
otKaS^ 51 ; ofaciCvSt, 50. 
oIkm, 47. 
'OiXu>6i|t, 58. 
elvot, 17. 
Sii, 30. 
otirjrui'tu, 73. 
JU><r4a^ 72. 
itXi'lpuv ^fo^ 21. 
Aoif, 38. 
'OXu)i«^(>S*t> 57. 
iS|iou|iai, 30. 
Svit So'fiovEi, 50. 



j:inrBt,43,89; fivNf,20. 

dpov, dpwiiu, 74. 

dptimpot, 60. 

Spta^iv, 50. 

£|>T|u, 71. 

fipnoiv otYVwCotviv, 14. 

£pa-(i>, 73. 

if^VlKiv '^|JAp, 21. 

flp-pt, 74. 
6papi\a.Tatf 60. 
«T, 41. 

tiWowTL, i-rtv, 66. 
j^nvo, JTTiD, 66. 
ov Y<^ ''<^ 78. 
oiSiv, 60. 
ojXnt, 53. 
o.!|Hf«, 40. 
O^vIbmi, 57. 
oOpoi, 38. 
oiit (ficM), 53. 
o«T«, 71, 77. 



i^aXniv. 36, 44. 
a+iv, 93. 



£f«r«(, 73. 
nut, 39. 
iran\fdpu)i., 80. 
wowuxioi, 80. 
vopd S(', 78. 

VBp', TOpaC, 79. 

wapiiMi, 61. 
-4p.'XTl. »8- 
wofonjcrov, 73. 
«ilatut, 51. 
narpoKlUM, 66. 



mvouv, 71. 

TTimeijo-iu, 07 
IriTiflotpTtv, 06. 
iripiGt^DS, 86. 
inpLGup^Oov, G9. 
iriin'oin-iii, 73. 
IltTiaa, 51. 
'nu0t>)i<u, 53. 
'n^iEijrmu, 37. 
ni|)Ut<»v, 50. 
ni|X«M>vaSf, 60. 
«Cinipat, 61. 
«l^vaw, 03. 
nXiirautv, 56. 
irUot. irUn, 60. 
irXnipo, 56. 
vaGtipKiit, 12, 34 f. 
iroSobv, 62. 
ireh]|uvai, 72. 
iraUas. 57. 
-nUicnn, 57. 
voXltitoi, 65. 
ircXuit,39;*aX4'CTX.6l. 
woXXam, 46. 
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voXXos, 67. 
voXvXXuTTOv, 92. 
irovToiropoiNn|9, 39. 
irovTo^i, 49. 
iroovC, 37, 43. 
irorC, 79. 
trovXvs, 38, 57. 
irpcVPa, 57. 
irfwjvtjs, 80. 
IIpia|iC8T|Sy 89. 
irptv, 89. 
irpopXc^KCiVi 44. 
irpoOvftC'Qo-i, 87. 
irpo<ravST|n|v, 71. 
irpocnirara, 53. 
irporC, 79. 
irpov^cuvc, 40. 
irpovx^VTO, 40. 
irp<{<|>pcuro*a, 57. 
irpo<|>po>v, 80. 
irpcorurroS) 60. 
irroXc|tC{o|uv, 73. 
irToXc|M>Sf 44. 
irroXis, 44. 
trvX^ttV, 51. 
ircaX^ai, 72. 
^29. 

^euro-arc, 69. 
fScpvirca|i^v(S 67. 
f^Cirroo-Kf, 78. 
tniuf 71. 

(TcOcv, 50 ; (Tf Co, 62 f . 
ScipifvoiiVi 52. 
DKOLfjkavSpos, 91. 
SftivOcv, 58. 
cnreto, 71. 
(nrcCovs, 37. 
cnrcVcri, 52. 
cinfca'O'i, 54. 
<mf0€o-+iv, 60. 
o-vvcxc's, 93. 
fni6s Kairpov, 14. 
tr^, 62. 
o*c5|Mi, 23. 



t', 41. 

ToXfuovCSao, 69. 
raXavpiVOv, 48. 
ToXXa, 40. 
ra\(l<a%, 81. 
T^, 29. 
Tc6vae^ 68. 
rcOvT|«5rof , 68. 
TcXa|AMVuiSi)s, 69. 
TcXa|ji(ovu>s> 59. 
rcoCo, 62. 
rcottn, 66. 
rcpnxKc'pavvos, 45. 
lYrXaOi, 68. 
rcrpa^aro, 69. 
rcTvKOVTo, QQ, 

T€V, 65. 

rcxvT)cvT«»fi, 81. 
T€xvtJo-o-ai, 39. 
T^«v, 65. 

TiOft, riOrjiicvos, 76. 
rCOtuu, 23. 
rift^s, 39. 
rCirciav, 68. 
To(, TttC, Kr\., 64. 
ToCfrSco-iV, 64. 
roCo'8co-oav, 64. 
roCo-t 8* Qvdrrq, 27. 
rovvf K(&, 40. 
rpairfCo|uv, 46, 76. 
rpa^cv, 70. 
rpCXXurros, 92. 

rpixOo, 44. 
TpwuiSaiv, 58. 
TvSti, 39. 
rvvf\y 62. 
i^PpoXXciV, 42. 
vl€S 'AxcLicov, 12. 
vloS) vlos, kt\., 56. 
^(uCttv, 62. 

V|1.|US, KT\., 63. 

v)M>s /ctA.., 62 f. 
viraC, 79. 
{hnuOa, 35, 60. 



viTfCp, 79. 
vinpS^a, 63. 
*Yirfpu>vCSao, 69. 
vtrcpoirX^^o*i, 87. 
virvwovTCis, 72. 
(|>aav6cv, 70, 75. 
<^advraros> 60. 
^vco-KC, 78. 
4nu>, 76. 
4»dpos, 23, 88. 
^vyovrwv, 68. 
(|>i)p<r(v, 36. 
^Oj<nv, 67. 
4>6f Hti|v, <^OtTo, 70. 
-4>i, 49. 
i^iXcvvTos, 39. 
4>iXT{|Mvai, 72. 
<|>XCt^crai, 36. 
<|»o'Pos, 23. 
^pfr\vox, 72. 
<|»oo}s, 37. 
^v^oSc, 50. 
Ma* 23. 
<^XaK0V9, 56. 
XaXicoxiT«tfv«»v, 12. 
Xa|MilcwaScs, 38. 
Xctp, 38. 
Xii|i€ts, 40. 
xHos, 79. 
Xpc«, 40. 
Xptj KT\.f 28. 
XpvoTiCSa, 58. 
cS opCYVcorc, 40. 
(iSvVao, 69. 
iSOco-Kc, 78. 
MKurros, 59. 
cMcvpocp, 43. 

cSpUTTOS, 40. 

(Spopc, 74 ; f3p<rc, 73. 
cos (postpositive), 44. 
<Ss, 64. 

cSs S' aifrcos, 64. 
i&rTf with inf., 26. 
«»^os> 40. 
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Adjectives, 66 f. 

Adjective in apposition with noun, 9. 

Adverbs, 79 f . 

Accent of words, different from At- 
tic, 23. 

Aeolic elements in Homeric dialect, 
36 f. 

Alphabet, transfer from the earlier, 37. 

Alliteration, 16. 

Amphimacer, 87. 

Anastrophe, 79. 

Anomalous forms, 66 f . 

Apocope, 42 f . 

Arnold, Matthew, 1, 7. 

Article, 63 f . 

Asyndeton, 18 f. 

Attic reduplication, 66. 

Attic second declension, 62. 

Augment, 66 f . 

Bentley, 47. 

Bryant, 6. 

Bucolic diaeresis, 86. 

Caesural pauses, 83 ff. 

Cases retain original force, 26. 

Changes in meaning and use of words, 
22 f. 

Change of subject, 7 f . 

Chapman, 2 f . 

Chiasmus, 19. 

Comparisons, 16 ff. 

Comparison of adjectives, 59 f. 

Consonants, 43 ff. 

Contraction, 39. 

Contract verbs, 70 ff . 

Convenience of verse, 34, 86 f . 

Conventional epithets, 11 ff. 

Copulative for disjunctive conjunc- 
tions, 32. 



Correlative constructions, 31 f. 

Cowper, 4 f . 

Crasis, 40. 

Dactyls, 81 f. 

Dative of interest, 26 f. 

Dative with ^ir(, inrSf crtJf, or j/io, 27 f. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 63 f . 

Derby, Lord, 5 f . 

Digamma, 45 ff. 

Diphthongs shortened, 93 f . 

Direct discourse, 7 f. 

Elision, 41 f. 

Epanalepsis, 20. 

Epexegesis, 13 f . 

iirntKoK-i], 20. 

Epithets, 11 ff., 34 f. 

Errors in transmission of text of 

poems, 36 f. 
Feminine caesura, 84. 
First aorist active and middle, 72 f . 
First declension, 60 f . 
Future active and middle, 72 f. 
Future passive, 75. 
Genitive absolute, 26. 
Genitive in -ooy 51. 
Hepthemimeral caesura, 84. 
Hexameter verse, 81 ff. 
Hiatus, 40 f . 
Hysteron proteron, 22. 
Indefinite pronoun, 65. 
Infinitive with ace, 26. 
Infinitive with uJo-re, 26. 
Intensive pronoun, 63. 
Interrogative particles, 29. 
Interrogative pronouns, 65. 
Ionic dialect, 35. 
Iterative forms, 77 f. 
Jod, 44. 
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E596 13 

668 ff 15 

Z123 40 

146 30 

147 f 32 

237 10 

396 f 20 

429 ff 31 

607 28 

HlSff 10 

429 78 

0666 ff 2ff. 

I186f 11 

879 32 

676 33 

K6 11 

.334 f 22 

A36 87 

69. 91 

130 81,82 

317 28 

690 21 

M61f 9 

167 33 

207,242,293.27 
319 f. 21 

N41 13 

168 14 

182f.,188ff..20 

492 ff 16 

611 9 

798 16 

B9ff 16 

10-16 83 

222 f 20 

418 21 

09f 8 

11 21 

80 ff 17 

395 f 10 

667 7 

681 33 

666 f 9 

679 18 



723 19 

731 26 

736 13 

ni26ff 19 

367 92 

P60f 19 

389 ff 17 

626 33 

S26 13 

128 f .21 

219 18 

T49 93 

176 27 

Y371f 20 

#190 f 32 

808 94 

862 18 

489 f 10 

637... 22 

X91 92 

126 ff 20 

^109 33 

116 15 

198 92 

221 81 

222ff.,760ff..l7 
871 7 

ft 38 68 

164 94 

191 f 11 

285 33 

636 13 

695 f 31 

730 15 

ttl..8,64,81,84 

4 14 

8 10 

22 f 20 

24 61,94 

27......... 62 

29 11 

87 ff 8 

40 94 



a 46 90 

46,48 15 

60 ff 16 

82 f 14 

86 f 13 

98 27 

99 f 11 

110 47 

127 ff 10 

130 f ..11 

132 f 14 

161 42 

174 ff 29 

242, 299 f... 13 

326 94 

332 28 

396 24 

402 63 

423 33 

434 f 7 

PIO 33 

28......... 28 
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